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The Vision of Puritanism 


By WiiLitaM A. BEARDSLEE 


William A. Beardslee, A.B. (Harvard) ’37, B.D. (New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary) ’41, A.M. (Columbia) °48, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’51, is 
Associate Professor of Bible. 


EN OF PURITAN VIEWS have been among the great activists 
of modern times. Whatever else be true of it, puritanism 


has quickened the wills of men, nerving them for action both daring 
and sustained. It has been able to give shape and structure to men’s 
deep desires, by relating them to a Reality beyond themselves. 
Puritan action has most commonly been directed toward changing 
the pattern of men’s relations with one another, and the hopes and 
deeds of puritans have been among the notable creative forces of 
our present world. 

Yet in another sense it is often said that puritans are not creative. 
They despise or ignore much of the fruit of man’s spirit; and they 
do so on principle, since they do not believe that man’s spirit is 
capable of producing worthy fruit. Their creative work, it is said, 
is barren and restrictive, and the puritans rejoice in its being so. 
For many, “puritanism’’ has come to mean little more than the 
denial of art and of enjoyment generally. 
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Puritans have been great doers—yet they have taken a dim view 
of man’s creative faculty and its productions. Why this contrast ? 
In part we see the contrast in exaggerated form because of our 
relation to a great period of puritan activity. Man’s creative facul- 
ties are quickened by a vision of truth toward which he strives. 
Somehow it seems to be the case with puritanism, as with all the 
great dynamic postures toward life, that the vision when freshly 


seen calls man’s creative gift into action from springs deep in his 


being; but that a period of widespread creative activity cannot long 
be sustained. Soon most of those who see the vision see it, so to 
speak, behind them, and they devote most of their energy to main- 
taining what has already been wrought out, rather than laying them- 
selves open to the future and to new creative acts. The secondary, 
non-creative stage of the impact of puritan insights on men and 
society is indeed repressive —but this is also true of the secondary 
stage which each great vision seems to bring after it. To the puri- 
tans of the Reformation the medieval way was repressive and ster- 
ile, and they had a difficulty, like ours with them, in seeing what its 
fresh, compelling vision had been. 

But we cannot come close to the meaning of puritanism by start- 
ing with its static form. The posture toward life which finds expres- 
sion in the Reformation puritans has a long history; and within that 
history there are moments when the vision of puritanism has been 
freshly seen, and has directed the energies of men into creative 
action. The Hebrew invasion of Palestine, over three thousand 
years ago—on the surface the destruction of a civilized and artistic 
culture by barbarians from the desert—found its distinctive moti- 
vation in a vision of God and of his moral demand upon men; and 
this vision played its part in shaping the Hebrew view of life in 
which, ideally at least, king and nobles lived in the same moral 
world as their subjects and could not use the latter as mere instru- 
ments. The drastic sudgments which the prophets pronounced over 
the collapsing Hebrew monarchy offer a central and decisive version 
of the puritan vision; this mordant critique was inspired by the 
conviction that God's goodness demanded better things of his peo- 
ple, and that he would gain his goal in spite of their failure. By 
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relating the catastrophe to a moral purpose beyond the present 
moment, the prophets enabled the Hebrew society to live again 
after its destruction, and more adequately to express its ideal of 
righteousness. The early Christians made a strange, exclusive claim 
that the clue to life’s meaning was to be found in the career of an 
obscure Jewish teacher. In the first years the Christians considered 
themselves aliens without much responsibility for the ongoing proc- 
esses of Roman society; yet they devoted their tremendous ener- 
gies to creating a community which survived the shock of the fall 
of Rome. The men of the Reformation claimed to sever themselves 
from a dead ecclesiastical tradition and to renew a living contact 
with divine reality. By their intense concentration on man’s moral 
responsibility for society and on the individual's perception of truth, 
they not only revitalized the religious life of the West, but set the 
direction for much of the modern aspiration for a better society. 
In all of these episodes the puritan vision has gripped men who were 
restless or desperate, and given form to their strivings; and in each 
case the men who saw the vision contributed signally to a new order 
which emerged from a time of crisis. 


Puritanism in its long history has shown its ability to stimulate 


men to creative action, especially in moments of catastrophe when 
a basis for stability is not easily visible. Yet all through this long 
history, the puritan hesitation about man as a creator makes itself 
evident enough—and not only in the sterile, legalistic side of puri- 
tanism. The Hebrews burning Canaanite towns with their accumu- 
lation of gold and ivory; the prophets denouncing the art and music 
of the wealthy; Paul with his scorn for the wisdom of this world; 
the Calvinists with their doubts about stained glass and organs — 
all of these remind us that even in the moments when puritanism 
has inspired men to a certain kind of creative activity, it has never 
wished or claimed to function as the inspirer or guide of man as a 
creator. Rather it has regarded man the creator with suspicion and 
doubt. 

Modern puritanism, the English and American Calvinist move- 
ment, is historically unique and cannot be understood apart from 
the concrete conditions within which it existed. Yet much of its 
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view of life comes from long ago, and in its view of life, the vision 
of God’s purpose plays a definitive role. We shall try to illuminate 
the pattern of puritanism, both ancient and modern, by examining 
the prophetic vision of reality found in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The more familiar comparison of the static, legalistic side 
of puritanism with the Old Testament legal literature is here left 
aside, not because it is unreal, but because that comparison does not 
uncover the springs of creative action in the puritan view of life. 

The vision of the prophets—those early puritans—is a vision 
of the Coming of God. From their point of view nothing in man 
or the world is self-contained. All is open; it has, so to speak, its 
third dimension, its dependence on God. 


Can a man hide himself in secret places so that I cannot see 
him? says the Lord. Do I not fill heaven and earth? says the 
Lord. 


That God is constantly an active factor in every situation—this is 
a presupposition of puritanism. God never lets man alone. But 
the world as it now is, is nevertheless not wholly subject to God. 
This tension is resolved by looking to the future. God is known 
not simply as present, but as the Coming One. In the vision all the 
lines of existence are brought into one intense focus, which is the 
impending Coming of God. Confronted with a vision of One whose 


character demands wholehearted obedience, the prophet’s view of 
life becomes highly selective. All existence is determined by its ref- 
erence to the one point of focus, God. Within the lines that con- 
verge upon that point, only those parts of life in which men are 
clearly responsive to God can retain significance. Man and God in 


tension and in relation—these are the realities, each conceived pri- 

marily in terms of will; and all else sinks into the background. 
The holy, unapproachable will which confronts man strips him of 

all pretensions, individual or socia!, and his own response must be: 


Woe is me! For I am lost; for | am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for my 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts! 


But the One whose coming grips the prophet or puritan is a being 
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of measureless, unquenchable, spontaneous goodness. Precisely be- 
cause he is, do man’s inadequacies seem so dark. Much of the 


anguished bitterness of prophetic invective arises from a conviction 
of God’s goodness. 


For my people have committed two evils: 
they have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed out for themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water. 


But since God is the great Doer, the prophet is sure that his purpose 
will be achieved. The Coming of God means judgment, but it 
means too that God confronts man with a transforming power 
which will establish his existence on a new basis. 


lor as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, 
and return not thither but water the earth, ... 

so shall my word be that goes forth from my mouth; 
it shall not return to me empty, 

but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, 
and prosper in the things for which I sent it. 


The vision of the Coming of God brings with it a vision of a 
new society. In its more primitive forms the vision looks forward 


to a life of material prosperity and of domination. 


The Lord will command the blessing upon you in your barns, 
and in all that you undertake 
you the head and not the tail. 


These symbols are not to be shrugged off simply as barbarisms, for 


they represent the conviction that God's purpose is for man really 


to live, and to live in community. God overwhelms man, but does 
not depersonalize him. And in its more sensitive forms the vision 
abandons the cruder symbols of carthly community. 
He shall judge between many peoples, 
and shall decide for strong nations afar off; 


and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
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nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more; 
but they shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid 


Eventually all the symbols of earthly community are abandoned 
—‘‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage’’—while the 
vision still expresses the conviction that God's purpose is to fulfill 
the inchoate, often tragic attempt of men to live together. A com- 
munity of persons, spontaneously and without compulsion giving 
of themselves to each other, in response to the goodness of the God 
in whose presence they live —it is the prophet’s conviction that this 
is the purpose of God, and that this purpose will be achieved. As 
Paul says, “Love never ends.” 

The prophetic vision of the Coming of God and the Coming of 
His Kingdom is not the only component of puritanism, but puritan- 
ism in its many forms is always reacting to this vision. In particular, 
the puritan views of man’s creative work are largely shaped by the 
tension between the almost unbearable perfection of God and his 
purpose, and the actuality of man’s life. 


First, the prophetic vision compels its seer to approach the cul- 
tural achievement of man as a critic. The vision of puritanism does 
not in the first place impel men to ask how civilization may grow, 


but rather it drives them to look at an actually existing civilization 
and measure it in terms of their vision. Often the most purely puri- 
tanical critics, like the Hebrew prophets themselves, have shown 
no concern at all for the practical question of how society may con- 
tinue to exist or be improved. They have simply afirmed: Because 
the culture and those who built it have ignored the inevitable struc- 
ture of reality, they stand under judgment: 


Behold, I am setting a plumb line 
in the midst of my people Israel; 
I will never again pass by them; 
the high places of Isaac shall be made desolate, 
and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste, 
and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword. 
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No human activity is justified except in terms of God’s purpose of 
establishing a true community. Since so much of the “‘higher”’ cul- 
tural achievement of man—his art, poetry, and music, for example 
—depends upon a privileged economic status, such achievement is 
often condemned by the prophet. 


Woe to those who lie upon beds of ivory, 
and stretch themselves upon their couches, . . 
who sing idle songs to the sound of the harp, 
and like David invent for themselves instruments 
of music;... 
but are not grieved over the ruin of Joseph! 


Here art and music are regarded as decadent examples of “‘con- 
spicuous consumption” and nothing more. 

This insight into the community-denying character of so much 
human achievement has been a recurring feature of puritanism, and 
it underlies much so-called puritanical asceticism. From the point 
of view of the prophetic vision, it is to be noticed, there is no real 
asceticism. The physical world is good, and its use can be enjoyed, 
if in doing so one does not deny what is more fundamental—his 
common humanity. 

The man who has been gripped by the prophetic vision cannot 
but react in criticism upon all the works of man, including his own. 
But this reaction is followed by a creative response, in which an 
effort is made to actualize the vision. Sometimes the prophet is con- 
tent to remain strictly a critic, but implied in his critique is the hope 
of something better. Here man’s creative work is understood in 
terms of responsiveness. Nothing that man can do is self-existent 
or self-contained. His true task is to respond freely to the God 
in whose hand he is, and to devote his creative energy to the achiev- 
ing of God’s will. His task ought to absorb all his energies—he 
has no “private life.” Thus Jesus says, “I tell you, on the day of 


judgment men will render account for every careless word they 


utter.”’ The apprehension of man’s life as a total response to the 
vision of God has a double relation to man’s acts as a creator. On 
the one hand it means that in the prophetic-puritan tradition there 
is little interest in or concern for self-expression. Man’s acts are 
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not the implementation of something within himself, but the re- 
sponse to something outside him. More important is the positive 
response itself. The vision of the prophet tends to direct man’s 
creative action into social channels. While this vision can never be 
wholly realized—a society of men, freely giving of themselves to 
each other, in response to the God under whom they live, cannot 
long exist, if at all—prophets and puritans have persistently tried 
to make it real. There is no “mob” in the community toward which 
the prophet works. His vision is of a freely personal society. Hence 
human energies are most importantly directed into channels of per- 
sonal relation. Thus Jesus holds that a simple human act, long since 
forgotten, may swing the very balance of God’s judgment; but of 
the most magnificent architectural achievement that he knew, he 
only remarked, “There will not be left here one stone upon another, 
that will not be thrown down.” 

Modern puritans like the men of the Bible have varied in their 
judgment on the extent to which the prophetic vision can be made 


’ 


actual. “Left wing” puritan groups such as the Anabaptists and 
Quakers were optimistic on this score, while the central puritan 
tradition has been more acutely aware of the continuing resistance 
to a life given wholly to freely personal relations. Hence the latter 
have stressed the need, even in the society of “saints,” for some 
kind of institutional and objective structure in which man can have 
an orderly life. But in either case the primary impulse of his vision 
is to direct the puritan’s creative effort into the area of human rela- 
tions. Often puritans have had narrow and arbitrary ideas of what 
it means to “love your neighbor as yourself,” but at least it should 
be seen that this has been their primary effort. Hence an impor- 
tant part of the creativity of puritanism is a hidden creativity, 
expressed in intimate and passing acts of personal contact. The ob- 
jectivization of man’s spirit in institutions or in works of art is a 
necessary part of community ar we know it, and puritanism has 
often given tremendous stimulus to work in these fields, especially 
in politics and literature. But in the last analysis these are, for the 
puritan, secondary expressions, designed to further the primary pur- 
pose, which is a free communication of persons. 
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What, then, is the place of art in the response to the prophetic 
vision? This subject is a complex one because the artists who have 
functioned in the prophetic-puritan tradition have often received 
inspiration from other sources as well. In fact, much of the finest 
artistic production stimulated by the tradition comes from men who 
partly reject or question its vision, as in nineteenth-century New 
England. It would seem that from the aesthetic point of view the 
prophetic vision is often most fruitful when it functions in tension 
with some other claim upon man’s insight. Without entering into 
this problem, we can note some features of the role of art in the 
writings of the biblical prophets. 

The prophets condemn art for its denial of man’s true condition, 
both on the grounds of its economic base and because it is often seen 
as an expression of man’s rejection of God. But this does not mean 
that art is denied by the prophet. In response to his vision, the 
prophet sees a creative art of the highest type in the interaction of 
persons. Here is a realm of sensitivity and tenderness, of recurring 
but unique creativity, which is truly an art, intangible though it be. 

Within this structure of community, art in the narrower sense 
continually finds a place. It is no accident that the prophetic writ- 
ings contain passages which are among the great literary creations. 
The prophetic writers, on the whole, did not develop any special 
techniques; they used what their environment suggested to them. 
For them, art finds its meaning as a kind of communication, and 
artistic expression enriches the whole range of communication. This 
is naturally so, since a prominent feature of the vision which moti- 
vates the prophet is a fellowship of men which transcends narrowly 
moralistic relationships. 

For the prophet, art finds its highest expression in the endeavor 
to make known his vision of God. Though his artistic creativity 


is always incidental to a larger purpose, the nature of his experi- 
ence itself compels him to be an artist. For the God who confronts 
the prophet shows himself as the source of all good, and as a being 
of a holiness which is devastating in its power and sublimity. To 
communicate this transcendent vision enlists all the seer’s under- 
standing of literary art. Much prophetic writing is not great lit- 
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erature, but often their writings reach a poetry which is both intense 
and calm, when God and his purpose are the subject of their dis- 
course. Yet it remains true that the art proper to the prophet is 


an art of tension, in which the human creator strives intensely to 


do what he can never really succeed in doing—to bridge the gap 
between the man which he is and the God whom he has seen. 


I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up; and 
his train filled the temple. Above him stood the seraphim; 
each had six wings: with two he covered his face, and with two 
he covered his feet, and with two he flew. And one called to 
another and said: 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” 


And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the voice of 
him who called, and the house was filled with smoke. And I 
said: ‘‘Woe is me!” 

Finally, to describe the creative activity of puritanism in terms 
of man’s response to a vision would be, from the puritan point of 
view, an inadequate rendering of the reality with which he is en- 
gaged. To the prophet, and likewise to the puritan, the vision is 
no mere object of perception, to be achieved in turn by his efforts. 
He is encountered by an active power. God is doing a work. Man 
is called to proclaim it, and also even to participate in it. Thus the 
prophet and the puritan dare to think of themselves as participating 
in God's work of creation. In the prophetic view of life, not men 
in general, but those who are specifically called for the purpose, are 
regarded as the creative workers who take part in the work of 
God himself. 


“Whom shall‘I send, and who will go for us?” 
Then I said, “‘Here I am! Send me.” 


Behold, I have put my words in your mouth. 

See, I have set you this day over nations 
and over kingdoms, 

to pluck up and to break down, 

to destroy and to overthrow, 

to build and to plant. 
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God calls and uses men, setting their creative powers consciously 
to work in his own creative purposes. This bold faith has its dan- 
gers. It is easy to identify one’s own purposes with those of God. 
But if this faith is joined with the prophet’s conviction that God 
is judge of all things human, it gives meaning to the life of man 
both in his concrete existence and in terms of the ultimate purpose 
of God. 

The prophetic vision condemns man as a self-existent creator, 
directs his energies into the often humble and invisible channels of 
personal relations, and yet inspires men to believe that their work 
may be a part of God’s very creative act—building, however, a 
kingdom which is not of this world. What are we to make of this 
vision? Certainly it is an enduring form of human perception, and 
one which has repeatedly shown power at times of crisis when visi- 
ble supports for faith are not readily available. The vision has been 
interpreted and applied in many ways— inevitably so, for it is a 
vision impossible of fulfillment in the life we now know. Yet, the 
vision claims to be a communication of the things which are real, 
and which must come to be the only reality. In its intensity and 
exclusiveness, this vision tends to ignore some important aspects 
of human life, notably the elements of play and curiosity. Its insist- 
ence that everything must be directed to an end can make life mo- 
notonous and barren, if the end is too narrowly conceived. Hence 
the puritan needs to stand in tension with the humanist, whose aim 
is an appreciation and experience of the richness of man’s life in its 
many aspects. It is also true that any attempt to implement the 
prophetic-puritan vision brings with it some of the legalistic aspects 
of puritanism. 

A more contemporary difficulty with puritanism is the barren 
rationalism which many believe is its end product. If it is to meet 
the crisis of men today, the prophetic vision must be interpreted 
by men who understand the unconscious anc the involurtary as tra- 
ditional puritanism did not. Yet this is no impossible task; the 
dynamic vision of the puritan tradition by no means condemns its 
seers to the kind of rationalism which appeared both in late Cal- 
vinism and in the revolts against it. And puritanism carries within 
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itself important correctives of its own defects, by the fact that it 
directs man outward, away from himself, to be open to God and 
to his neighbor. The puritan, gripped by a prophetic vision of 
God's purpose, confronts us with a profound and perennially chal- 
lenging version of the purpose of man’s life. To dare to believe 
that man’s actions and purposes may have meaning for the purpose 
of God himself, and will be fulfilled in the fulfillment of God's 
purpose —this is no passive and otherworldly faith, but one which 
persistently energizes men to face the concrete problems of their 
time, and to try to make real as much as they dare, of their vision 
of God’s purpose. 


For here we have no lasting city, 
but we seek the city which is to come. 





Death of an Old-Fashioned Gentleman 


By Eunice THOMSON 


Eunice Thomson, A.B. (Wesleyan College) '25, A.M. ’53, has been Alumnae 
Director at Wesleyan since 1947. 


Who that had loved him could regret to hear 
He sleeps among his honored sires at last, 

And now is one with all that he held dear— 
The glories of a dim and treasured past. 


He aiways seemed a person from a page 
Of courtly fiction, full of quiet grace, 
An alien in a harsh and hurried age 


Where charm and gentle breeding have no place. 


And yet, that something actual and rare 
Is lost to earth forever as he goes, 

An essence it can ill afford to spare, 
Even my callow generation knows. 
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Abram Goes to Liberia 


By L. Minor BLACK FoRD 


The Civil War experiences of two members of Virginia's distinguished Black- 
ford family (War Years with Jeb Stuart, 1945, and Letters from Lee’s 
Army, 1947) were popular accounts of sons of Mary Berkeley Minor 
Blackford. Dr. L. Minor Blackford, B.S. (Virginia) ’21, M.D. (Virginia) 
23, M.Sc.Med. (Minnesota) ’27, Clinical Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
turns to the mother (his own grandmother) for the subject of his Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Glory, soon to be published by the Harvard University Press. 
This article, an adaptation of material in the book, is the story of Mrs. 
Blackford’s manumission of the slave Abram and his emigration to Liberia. 
More than six thousand Negroes were transported to Liberia between 1821 
and 1867 by the American Colonization Society, but direct reports from 
these freed slaves are of the utmost rarity. 


N THE FIRST HALF of the nineteenth century Virginia ladies were 
I supposed to submit themselves to their husbands, bearing as 
many children as possible, to cultivate the graces but not to think 
for themselves. In such a setting Mary Blackford was an excep- 
tional woman. She hated slavery with a holy passion. Unlike the 
Abolitionists, she did not wish to emancipate the slaves without 
preparation for taking care of themselves, and she believed that 
the free Negroes would find greater opportunity in a country of 
their own. She was therefore an ardent supporter of the American 
Colonization Society. 

“Though the Colonization Society does not claim,” she entered 
in her journal (1842), “to do more than send free people of color 
by their own consent to Liberia, it is opening an asylum I trust, and 
gradually preparing a country for the whole unfortunate race when 
Slavery shall be abolished, and for Christianizing and civilizing that 
great, dark continent in the only way it could be done, and gradu- 
ally putting a stop to the iniquitous Slave trade, all this beside the 
infinite good to our own Country. But shall I ever live to see that 
dark stain of Slavery wiped away from my beloved Country, Now 
too when they are becoming so valuable on account of the high price 
of cotton? Yes! 


‘The Lord moves in mysterious ways 
His wonders to perform.’ ” 
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Her husband was William M. Blackford, a very charming gen- 
tleman of the bar, “more noted for his sartorial eligance than for 
his skill in winning cases.”” The Panic of 1837 put him desperately 
in need of funds; so in the spring of 1842 he was happy to under- 
take a diplomatic mission to Bogota at a good salary. After allot- 
ting to his wife more money than he was to earn for another fifteen 
years, he set out accompanied by only one of his seven children, 
eleven-year-old Willy. Before leaving Fredericksburg, however, it 
had been necessary for him to place a chattel mortgage on his 
slave Abram. 

The following December Mrs. Blackford is writing her little 
boy in South America; “Tell your Papa I cling fondly to his prom- 
ise of giving Abram his freedom in July when his bank debt will be 
paid. It will almost break my heart if he does not,—God knows 
I have earned it.” 

“We live much plainer than we did when you were here,”’ she 
explained, ‘‘and, though every one has plenty of wholesome food, 
beef steak, oysters and turkey are unknown delicacies. | made a 
resolution I would pay all the old debts and do without what I had 
not the money to pay directly for. . . . My dear boy, make the 
same resolution, never go in debt. If you could see all the distress 
it causes you wouid not mind denying yourself. Your Papa, for the 
sake of clearing us of debt, has submitted to the sacrifice of banish- 
ing himself from his family and Country.” 

Mr. Blackford believed that a diplomat should live with befit- 
ting dignity in a foreign capital, and he had made generous provi- 
sion for his family at home, so it was not without justification that 
he wrote his wife in 1843: 


I see with great pain that your self-tormenting spirit has led 
you to find sources of trouble in my supposed extravagances. 
Now economy and saving and getting out of debt are all very 
well and I can appreciate and applaud the sentiment which 
induces you to do all in your power to accomplish them. But 
like other good things they can be carried too far, and, as I 
know how terribly hard you ride a hobby when once fairly 
mounted, I expect nothing else than to hear you have put the 
whole family on an allowance of bread and water. 
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He did know his wife well. About the same time she was telling 
the boy: “This is dearest Willy’s birthday and the children are to 
have a little party. They are all highly delighted and have dressed 
themselves nicely for the occasion. Their usual supper (since the 
cow has stopped giving milk) is a slice of dry bread, so the addition 
of sweet cakes and buttered rolls is considered a great treat.” 

Mr. Blackford had heard disquieting tales from Liberia, and he 
insisted “that no coercive means may be used to induce Abram to go 
to the Colony, nor the truth concealed from him as to the real state 
of things there.” As usual, however, he yielded to his wife’s wishes. 

“Giving him his freedom and outfit,’ Mrs. Blackford wrote to 
the Colonization Society, ‘‘is as much as I can do, being limited in 
my funds. My brother writes me he is very apt in learning any 
trade he is put to and suggests his being put to learn the carpenter's 
trade before he goes, but I fear if I kept him here for the purpose, 
something might occur to prevent him having his freedom. He is 
about nineteen or twenty, very well grown, honest and well disposed. 
You can safely recommend him. I think he will make a useful 
colonist. My heart is greatly set on this plan. Pray ask that he 
may be cared for during the fever. If he were to die I should feel 
a heavy responsibility on me.” 

The Colonization Society was, as usual, short on funds, so Mrs. 
Blackford had to make other arrangements for her slave while she 
saved money for his passage to Liberia. On May 13, 1844, she 
wrote to the Reverend William McLain, Treasurer of the Society: 


The young man, Abram Blackford, whom we have liber- 
ated, I am anxious to send in the next ship that is to sail the 
first week in June. Will you tell me what tools would be most 
useful for him to take with him? I placed him nearly the whole 
of last year with my brother Lucius, who is a farmer, and who 
took much pains in instructing him in agriculture and country 
employments. . . . Could you give him letters recommending 
him to the kindness of the Governor or some other individual 
in whom you place confidence ? 


Finally, on June 18, 1844, Abram sailed on the Virginia. Soon 
afterward Mrs. Blackford corrected Mr. McLain: “You are mis- 
taken in thinking Abram educated; he would not learn when he 
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was a boy, though I tried hard to teach him; now he is anxious to 
learn and hopes to do so in the colony.” 

Abram’s first letter to Mrs. Blackford from Monrovia was dated 
September 9, 1844: 


Dear Madam: 


I am well at present hoping these few lines may find you 
enjoying good health. I embrace the opportunity of telling you 
of my travels when I left Fredericksburg for Richmond. I put 
up to the Exchange Hotell, ther is the place I lodge the night. 
In going the next morning to settle my bill, expressing myself 
to the landlord where I was agoing, he charge me nothing. 
I set oft to Norfolk next morning and arrived ther that eve- 
ning. I was very politely ask up to Mr. Bell’s house where I 
was accommodated until friday Evening, which I had direc- 
tions from Mr. McClain to see all of the passioners on 
bord by three oClock, which I did, so after I saw all on bord, 
me and Mr. McClain came ashore again, which he advise me 
when I get to Monrovia to set me out some coffee trees, which 
I has not done as yet, being as I has not had the opportunity. 

When we arrived to the Jolucal Mountain we did not meat 
the Governer, he was in the States, but I will make it my busi- 
ness to do so as soon as he coms. I| has not been up the River 
as yet, but I has been inform that the land up ther is very good, 
but I am in hopes when I goes that I will make a living which 
it is my desires, for I believe an industrious person can live here. 

I wish you would rite to Mr. McClain, as he requested me 
to rite him how these passioners was. Thy is some smart a 
people as I could wish to be with and some had enough to pay 
for it. Since some of them has been ashore, thy has been some 
stealing, but I am in hopes that I shall never be guilty of that. 
Thy is some of them sily enough to say they wish themselves 
back, but ther is a great many going to school. I am included 
in that number, but I has regret very much that I refuse when 
I was there. 

Mr. McClain give me a letter to the assistant govner which 
I has visit. I find him to be a fine man. I amuse myself after 
I has said my lesson to Mr. James C. Minor and Dr. J. R. 
Luvenhal, a white gentleman which Mr. McClain gave me a 
letter to. I sate down at his office with surprise which I must 
say I never enjoy such life as freedom. My conversation to 
him when I call him Dr. Luvenhal and his to me in a Ripli 
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Mr. Blackford. It is much Better than to be in a State for 
them to call you Boy. 

Mr. James C. Minor has Received your letter and has giv- 
ing me free access to his house. Mr. Minor sends respect to 
you and family, especially to your mother. He is not in town, 
that is the Reason he has not riting you all, but says he will 
by the next opportunity. 


“Mr. James C. Minor” whom Abram so greatly admired, had 
been sent to Liberia by Mary’s mother fifteen years earlier. Trained 
as a printer, he had achieved prominence in the Colony as printer 
of the Liberian Herald. A number of his letters are still extant. 
Abram continues: 


Please give my respects to the family, particularly to Mr. 
Blackford. I am afraid I can not return thanks enough to him 
for his kindness and also to you. Please give my respects to 
all enquiring friends. 

Mr. Freeman, the gentleman that will give you this letter, 
I has advise him to stop and see you and give you a free esti- 
mation of Africa. He is so much please with the place he is 
going back after his family. He is a very fine man. I am in 
hopes you will give him an invitation to Unkle James Wess 
house so that he can give him an estimation of it. Please give 
my respects to Mr. Luscious H. Minor and family when you 
return to him. 

When I left Norford I was in low spirits about eight days, 
but after the Captain put me as steward over the black and 
white, which I received from the Captain $20.00 after my 
arrival. He insisted me to go to Calcutta being he was so 
please with me, but I felt loft to leave my old country and I 
did not go. 

I see they is a great deal of religious person heare. I has 
attended meeting very regular. Thy is a Presbyterian church 
»nd a Baptist and also a Methodist. I was a coming home one 
night from the Methodist Church and I heard a crying over 
the street and when I cam to find out, thy has been a woman 
died very sudden which was supposed to be well about a half 
hour ago. She was not prepared for death I think, and I am 
studying about it every day. 

Nothing more to say at present, but remainds your ac- 


anne. 
. aemenens Abram Blackford. 
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Mrs. Blackford was delighted with that letter. Promptly she 
edited it carefully and sent a copy to Mr. McLain. She also copied 
for him a choice and revealing paragraph (evidently also edited, 
though not so carefully) that Abram had written to a colored 
woman in Fredericksburg: 


I am very pleased. My reason why is that I can use my own 
privilege in every respect. There are a very few white people 
here, though they are very polite. I meet them sometimes in 
the streets and they steps to one side of the pavement and 
touch their hats. I can call at their dwelling in the course of 
the day and sets down and talks a great deal about the States 
and religious subjects. The white men never calls me by any 
name unless they cail me Mr. Blackford. 


In 1846 Mrs. Blackford heard again from James Cephas Minor: 


By the reception of these few lines you will know that I am 
still surviving the wreck of time. There arrived here on the 
8th of December last the ship Roanoke with emigrants from 
Norfolk, 96 in number; among them was George and James 
Marshall, two young men from Fredericksburg, whom I was 
glad to see. They, myself and Abram gets together and sits 
down and cherishes the recollection of home and remembrance 
of old acquaintances. 


Mary Blackford enjoyed even more an enthusiastic letter from 
Abram which came by the same packet. In the intervening months 
he had made great strides in his education: 


As an opportunity offers | now embrace it and drop you a 
few lines by way of remembrance, hoping they may find you 
enjoying good health, as they leave me and my family at pres- 
ent. I am doing tolerable well at present, and I like the place 
very well, in so much that I have married, trusting that I may 
do as well as those who has come to this country years before 
me and are doing as well as it can be expected. 

As regards sickness or this being a sickly climate, it is not, 
so far I never enjoyed better health in my life than I has since 
I have lived here. It is very true, most all of the people who 
immigrate from America have had to undergo a acclimating 
process. I mean by that, that they have got to get the fever, 
and in many instances it is very slight, only lasting not more 
than two or three days. And if I were to go entirely by my 
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own feelings, I can assure you that I have not lost three days 
on account of sickness: since here I have had none, properly 
speaking, since | had the fever. 

Tell all those who want to come, come,—a free country 
this is, fine malicious fruits grow here, enough to attract the 
noblest minds. People speaking about this country, tell them 
to hush their mouths if they are speaking anything disrespectful 
of it. If any man be a lazy man, he will not prosper in any 
country, but if you will work, you will live like a gentleman, 
and Africa is the very country for the colored man. There are 
a great many colored persons there that have the liberty to 
come but will not come. It is to those to whom I speak. 

Mr. James and George Marshall arrived here in December 
last in the ship Roanoke from Fredericksburg, Virginia. And 
the immigrants that came out at that time has already planted 
their produce and eating of the same. And out of two hundred 
and more immigrants, there has not been more than three or 
four of them died, and they was old persons. I would write 
you more about fine Africa, but I have a gob of work on hand, 
and the person it belong to are in a hurry for it, and the vessel 
by which this letter is to go is expected to sail in a few hours. 

Please to give my best regards to Mr. Blackford, and tell 
him that I would have wrote to him but not knowing where 
he is. You will please inform me in your next. You will give 
my respects to all the family and also to Mr. Lucious Minor. 
Also give my regards to all my friends and acquaintances, and 
tell them I would have wrote them but I do not know where 
they live. They must write to me that I may know where they 
are, and I will certainly answer their letters. Will you please 
be so kind as to write my Mother and tell her that I am well. 
I would write to her but I do not know where she lives. 


That letter also rejoiced the Blackford children; they owed 
Abram no ill will for the suppers of dry bread they had eaten to 
speed him on his way. It is the last letter on record from the repa- 
triate himself, though in October 1853 James informed the Black- 
fords, ‘‘Abraham & his family has gone up the country to live near 
Cape Mount. He was well when I heard from him last, and beged 
to be kindly remembered to you all.” 

During the War Mary Blackford received no letters from Af- 
rica, nor from the Colonization Society in Washington, but six 
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months after Appomattox she received a formal note from the Rev- 
erend William McLain, written on January 5: ‘I have this moment 
received letters from the colony dated Oct. 22, and am informed 
that Abram is well and is doing well.” 





Sunflowers 


By JAMes E. WARREN, JR. 


Since the seeds were light and small 
When I held them in my hand 

By the damp and windy wall, 
Then I could not understand 

That the phantom of July, 

Hot and sweet with summer dust, 
Hovered in the dripping sky. 

When three months ago I thrust 
Them within the April earth, 
Then I did not know what things 
Terribly would come to birth, 
What tremendous whisperings 
Loose such dreams of Frankenstein 
Tall above my human height. 

But a fiercer hand than mine 
Searched, I know, across the night; 
And I guess Whose golden fist 
Has gigantically hurled 

From the days remote in mist 

Suns and suns to warm the world. 





William James’s Pragmatic Theory 
of Truth 


By Ropert RoELors 


Robert Roelofs, A.B. (Calvin College) ’38, A.M. (Michigan) ’41, Ph.D. 
(Michigan) ’54, is Assistant Professor of Philosophy. Professor Roelof’s 
dissertation for the Ph.D. degree, to be conferred in January 1954, was on 
the metaphysics of William James. 


F WILLIAM JAMES became famous through the publication in 

1890 of his Principles of Psychology, he became notorious after 
the publication in 1907 of a series of popular lectures under the 
title Pragmatism. In this book James offered an account of some 
major philosophical problems. He discussed the nature of human 
knowledge, what we mean by “truth” and the ways to test it, and 
in addition he considered some theories about the universe, God, 
and human destiny. All these problems were treated from what he 
called his “pragmatic” point of view, and although his interpreta- 
tions were quite novel, not all of them were necessarily suspect. 

But his consideration of the general question as to what we might 
mean by saying that any philosophical theory is true or false raised 
a storm of protest. Although he was actually preoccupied with the 
way in which we might justify our belief in metaphysical theories, 
his views about truth applied to all kinds of ideas. He made it per- 
fectly clear that, as he saw it, the truth of our ideas and theories 
is to be judged solely in terms of their “practical consequences.’ He 
repeatedly said that “an idea is true if it works.” He explained that 
ideas function in experience as instruments; they are tools for guid- 
ing human action effectively. At one point he even spoke of the 
“cash-value’”’ of our ideas. 

The critics wasted no time in branding all these pragmatic no- 
tions about the function of thought and about truth as rank philo- 
sophical heresy. They said that James had discounted the dignity 
of man as a rational creature who pursues knowledge for its own 
sake; he had reduced truth from an eternal verity to a practical 
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commodity. In England, Bertrand Russell read the book and vented 
his disgust by suggesting that after all one might expect this sort 
of thing from an American philosopher—this was philosophy for 
businessmen, a fitting product of the American Way of Life. The 
technical philosophers, starting of course from their own opinions 
about truth, had no difficulty in pointing out that James was entirely 
wrong; any theory which challenged the time-honored objectivity 
of truth and reduced it to a mere matter of subjective preference 
must be in error. They feared that if James’s opinions were put 
into practice, then any charlatan could say his theory was true, just 
so it worked practically. 

Certainly it seems the critics were right in much of what they 
said against James’s views. And yet if today one tries to reassess 
this famous philosophic battle, it may appear that many of the 
critics failed to see what James meant when he said that truth is 
“practical” and is to be judged in terms of the successful function- 
ing of ideas. 

Consider first what James had in mind by “practical.’’ James’s 
earlier psychological studies had convinced him that Aristotle’s 
famous conception of man as a rational animal required some modi- 
fication. Man is rather a teleological animal, whose uniqueness 
from the other animals evidences itself in the deliberate, purposeful 
direction of much of his behavior towards the achievement of dis- 
tinctively human ideals. Much of man’s activity reveals little if any 
biological or survival utility. Man’s theoretical curiosity, his con- 
cern for beauty, his interest in developing a more just social order, 
and his perennial concern for some religious orientation—all these 


and similar ideal interests suggest the uniqueness of human pur- 


poses. Man is not so rational that the pursuit of theoretical knowl- 
edge for its own sake characterizes his behavior; actually theoreti- 
cal knowledge serves him as an instrument which helps him better 
to realize his esthetic, moral, and religious values. Now then, what 
does James have in mind by saying that the truth of our ideas is to 
be judged by its “practical consequences?” Certainly not merely the 
satisfaction of our biological needs, but rather the degree to which 
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thought, ideas, and theories function in the process whereby we 
strive to realize our distinctively human interests. 

But if in the process of realizing human values thought is not so 
much an end in itself as it is a means, an instrument, then those 
rationalistic philosophers who glorify knowledge for its own sake 
are mistaken in their emphasis. They are as much in error as the 
materialists who maintain that thought functions only to promote 
the satisfaction of our physical, biological needs. If James’s view 
about the function of knowledge is “practical,” it certainly is not 
crass. 

To the extent, then, that our ideas and theories effectively pro- 
mote the realization of any or all human interests, biological or 
ideal, to that extent they may be called “true;’” to the extent that 
believing in some idea frustrates our efforts to satisfy our interests, 
to that extent it should be called “false.” Thus the truth of an 
idea is to be judged entirely in terms of the consequences resulting 
from employing it, and this does seem a bit odd. We might sup- 
pose that if a theory were true, then applying it in practice would 
tend to produce desired results; and that if it were false, it would 
tend to frustrate the desired results. On James’s theory this suppo- 
sition is reversed: if a theory produces the desired results, to that 
extent it is true; and if it fails, then to that extent it is false. This 
would mean that the only way in which we could ever decide that 
our ideas were correct would be first to put them into practice. 
Some of us will quite naturally shy away from James’s contention 
because we should like to know if the idea is true before we try to 
use it. Of course James would like the same inside information, 
but he thought that in many important cases, such as those regard- 
ing the truth of our general theories about the universe, about God, 
and about the rightness or wrongness of certain actions, there is 
no reliable way of obtaining such information prior to testing its 
effects in practice. All we can say is that if some theory does work 
practically, in the sense of promoting the realization of our inter- 
ests, to that extent we may consider it true. 

James frequently illustrated his notions about truth by way of 
the problem regarding the existence of God. He was convinced 
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that no empirical or rational argument could demonstrate that God 
exists; in such matters both science and philosophy are impotent. 
Now James would admit that if the belief that God exists is correct, 
then we should expect that belief to produce desirable results in 
our lives. But assume now that there is no direct way of proving 
that the “if” is correct, any more than there is of proving that it is 
erroneous. In such a case James thought the only solution would 
be to take as evidence the desirable consequences resulting from 
belief, and then say that to the extent that believing actually pro- 
duces such consequences, to that extent we may consider our belief 
“true.” James, of course, understood that such evidence is not 
proof, and he did not, as some of the critics said, claim that by 
believing something to exist we make it exist. But he did claim that 
the consequences of belief constitute the only evidence we have for 
the truth of such a belief. In taking this position about truth James 
thought he was generalizing the procedure so often employed in 
science. When the physicist wishes to test the truth of his theory, 
he deduces its consequences and makes predictions to the effect that 
he should observe such-and-such if the theory is true. If observa- 


tion checks with his predictions, to that extent he takes his theory 
to be true. James realized that there was one crucial difference 
between the situation of the scientist and that of the philosopher, 
theologian, or moralist. The physicists’ observations consist of 
physical data, mathematically measurable, and open to public in- 
spection. 


It seems that what James hoped to provide, as part of his prag- 
matic theory of truth, was a novel interpretation of the kind of 
evidence which could be used to justify philosophical theories. This 
would in turn involve some suggestion of a procedure for dealing 
with philosophical problems which would in effect parallel the 
physicist’s use of observable evidence in confirming the truth of his 
physical theories. The example about belief in God noted above 
suggests the kind of procedure James had in mind, and it may be 
interesting now to consider in some detail just how he proposed to 
work out his pragmatic theory of evidence. 

In Pragmatism James proposed a scheme which would involve 
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three steps in judging the evidence of philosophical theories. Each 
of them specified one kind of way in which we could say that a 
theory “worked” or failed to work. Thus in effect we should have 
three tests of truth. Of these three the first is an empirical test, 
the second a consistency test, and the third was James’s unique 
“pragmatic” test. If one pieces together the materials found in 
Pragmatism, something like the following account can be made out. 

1. Any philosophical theory must square with the facts of per- 
ception. James claimed that he was basically an empiricist in his 
method, and his specification of this test bears him out. In science, 
however, empirical evidence is a sufficient test of the truth of a 
theory. But in the case of theories dealing with such problems as 


free will, the existence of God, or the significance and meaning of 


goodness or beauty, we cannot, as we noticed earlier, obtain any 
strictly empirical evidence. Why then did James bring in an em- 
pirical test? Because it had a negative function: no philosophical 
theory could claim to be true if it contradicted any of the facts of 
sensible experience. Of course, just what constitutes an observable 
fact is itself a difficult problem, but in a general way what James 
had in mind was that no philosophical speculation may go counter 
to the observable facts of ordinary experience and of science. It is 
a bit difficult to find a clear example of how the test might work, 
but the following may be suggestive. Suppose that the biologists can 
offer us cases of some kinds of animals whose structure reveals, on 
the basis of acceptable criteria, a gross maladaptation. No philoso- 
pher would then be entitled to suppose that this is a perfect world in 
the sense that all means and ends relationships are ordered in perfect 
harmony. Thus the empirical test might rule out certain theories; yet 
just because philosophical theories go beyond empirical evidence, we 
should not expect to find empirical evidence confirming them. 

2. Thus James was led on to propose a second test for measuring 
the effective working of ideas. His consistency or compatibility test 
has long beer. recognized both in science and philosophy as a neces- 
sary condition which any adequate theory must meet. Parts of a 
theory may not contradict other parts of the theory. If we have 
come to accept a certain set of beliefs as true, we cannot permit 
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ourselves to add on a new belief if it contradicts any of the others. 
Suppose a man holds the theory that everything which exists is 
governed in its behavior solely by the laws of physics and chemistry. 
He cannot also believe that man has a soul composed of a kind of 
substance which is not subject to the laws of physics and chemistry. 
Often the negative application of this test produces clear-cut 
decisions, but sometimes its attempted application is much less de- 
cisive. If a man accepts the teachings of modern physics regarding 
matter and energy and physical laws, can he consistently also believe 
that there is a God who made and controls the physical universe ? 
Even the physicists are not in entire agreement on this matter: some 
Say yes, some say no, and some hedge in indecision. James points 
out that there is another hazard in trying to apply this test: unless 
we have great intellectual integrity, our biases and emotional pref- 
erences may well overpower the cool deliberations of logical reason. 

But even when this test is rigorously applied, its function in 
determining which theories are best warranted is decidedly limited. 
And this is the case because it is obvious that the compatibility of 
theories is an internal formal test; it has nothing to do with ob- 
taining evidence which might actually confirm theories. Thus, as 
James saw it, either there is some way in addition to the empirical 
way of obtaining evidence or we should give up philosophical the- 
ories altogether and become skeptics. 

Now James did not want to be a skeptic. He believed that the 
major problems of philosophy and the various alternative theories 
about them are significant. Sometimes they haunt us just because 
we are aware that the acceptance or rejection of some of them 


would make a very genuine difference in the whole quality of our 


human experience. James suggests that what appear to be abstract 
conceptual theories when considered solely from an intellectual 
point of view, are from the practical point of view dynamic causal 
agents within human experience. What appear to be merely abstract 
conceptions of space and time, of free will and determinism, may 
actually become vital factors affecting and even determining our 
attitudes and orientation towards human experience. Such orienta- 
tions are directly bound up with those human values whose realiza- 
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tion James took to be the “practical’’ purpose of our existence. If 
this is correct, then it is worth struggling further with the problem 
of trying to find evidence which would justify some of those theories 
and help us to make choices between those which are in conflict. 

3. For James, considerations such as I just noted were sufh- 
ciently urgent to warrant his advocacy of a third test of truth which 
is purely pragmatic. Suppose we are confronted with a theory and 
wish to assess its truth-value. First we apply the empirical test, 
but can find no empirical evidence for or against it. We then try 
the test of consistency, but cannot with any conviction of certainty 
make up our minds whether this new theory is compatible with the 
other beliefs we hold or not, but we at least decide that there seems 
to be no direct incompatibility. At this point of indecision James 
proposes we have a right to bring in a uniquely pragmatic type of 
evidence and test of truth. Any philosophical theory may be ac- 
cepted as true to the extent that it promotes the satisfaction of our 
personal interests. These interests are admittedly subjective; they 
are intertwined with our emotional preferences, and constitute what 
are sometimes called our value-biases. For some persons a concep- 
tion of the universe as an intricate mechanism possessed of great 
precision and operating in accordance with its own inviolable laws 
is esthetically pleasing and perhaps even morally satisfying. But 
for other persons the desire to establish an ultimate basis for our 
moral evaluations may outweigh all other considerations and induce 
them to accept a belief in God, with the consequent view that at 
bottom this is a moral universe. At different times we may well 
decide in favor of some theories rather than others on the basis of 
shifting value-criteria; sometimes moral considerations, at other 
times esthetic or dominantly biological interests may influence our 
decision. If one wishes to examine James’s own decisions and the 
pragmatic evidence he offered in their favor, one must, of course, 
read Pragmatism. 

A great part of the protest against James’s introduction of suche 
pragmatic evidence as a test of truth was based upon fear of the 


consequences which would follow a general acceptance of his pro- 


cedure. James's introduction of rank individualism and subjective 
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preferences would, it was feared, destroy all efforts to obtain truth 
by objective methods. James denied this, saying that any genuine 
objectivity obtainable could only be obtained by empirical and con- 
sistency tests, and he not only accepted them but insisted upon their 
priority. The critics pointed out that on James’s standard we should 
be committed to an enormous relativity of philosophical belief, with 
no real hope of ever detinitely resolving philosophical disagree- 
ments. James not only admitted this, but he lamented the prospect, 
because one of his greatest hopes as a philosopher had been to dis- 
cover some method for resolving disputes. But his psychological 
studies had convinced him that the value-orientations of humanity 
are highly diverse; there are many types of personality, revealing 
endless priorities of some kinds of value-interests over others. 

One small question remains. Why did James accept his own 
theory about pragmatic truth and evidence as itself a correct 
theory? The answer to this is very complex, and in the end hinges 
upon his physiological-psychological analysis of the nature of human 
behavior. But one consideration had impressed James throughout 
his career. There is an enormous amount of evidence concerning 
the psychological formation of human beliefs. And it shows un- 
mistakeably that all conscious processes, including perception and 
reasoning, are directly controlled by the appetitive impulses. Desire, 
projecting itself into specifiable personality interests, evokes our 
pattern of values. And these values influence all aspects of the 
thinking process. Thus in fact our subjective preferences do largely 
determine which beliefs enter our mind for conscious attention, and 
which beliefs shall be accepted as true. 


In effect what James had done was to appeal to the relatively 
well-substantiated evidence of empirical psychology. He then gen- 
eralized the fact that subjective influences do determine our thinking 
into the procedural rule that we ought to be aware of this when we 
assign reasons for accepting some theories and calling them true, 
and rejecting other theories and calling them false. This is in the 
end a nice point of honesty and intellectual integrity, and such vir- 


tues are indispensable in the effort to obtain whatever objectivity of 
belief mankind can achieve. 
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Gerard de Nerval 


By JaMes M. SMITH 


James M. Smith, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, has made an 
intensive study of the Romantic Movement in France. 


NE OF THE MOST TRAGIC, gentle, and curious literary figures 
() in France of the nineteenth century was Gérard de Nerval, 
whose recurring fits of madness were the basis of his more im- 
portant literary production as well as the cause of his tragic end. 
He was one of the first writers to exploit his madness in his writ- 
ings, and the strange world that he describes—a world located 
where sanity and insanity meet—is at times difficult for the reader 
to penetrate. Gérard is one of those esoteric writers who never 
attain great popularity, for there are few readers willing to make 
the effort necessary to understand Hermetic literature. Like most 
poets of the later Symbolist movement, of which he is a precursor, 
Gérard demands much reader-participation. In this case the effort 
is indeed worth while. 

Gérard de Nerval was born in 1808 and spent his youth with his 
paternal grandfather, an old man interested in the esoteric who 
possessed a library filled with books on the occult. Later on Gérard 
will write: “Quite young I absorbed a great deal of that indigestible 
nourishment, unhealthy for the soul, and later my judgment even 
had to defend itself against these early impressions.”’ This interest 
in the mysterious and the hidden is manifest in his literary produc- 
tion and in his personality. One might say that he paid for it with 
his life. 

Although Gérard always remained a bit outside of the Romantic 
Movement proper, he was closely associated with many important 
writers of that group. Théophile Gautier was a schoolmate of his 
and remained an intimate friend throughout his life. Gérard was 
present at various Romantic cénacles, meetings where the young 
Romantic authors gathered to discuss the new literature and to 
indulge in harmless “orgies” calculated to shock their conservative 
elders with such antics as drinking steaming punch from a human 
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skull. Gérard also took part in the celebrated “‘batailles d’Hernani,” 
near riots following the first and second presentations of Hugo’s 
play, which mark the triumph of Romanticism in the theater. 

After the death of his grandfather Gérard went to Paris to lead 
the elegant life of a young dandy. Significantly, he kept himself 
apart from the amorous adventures of the youthful hotheads with 
whom he shared his lodgings. Gérard, timid by nature, lived his 
loves in a land of dreams, where he could fashion according to his 
desires romantic adventures of which he was, of course, the hero. 
He pursued an ideal love, who, during this period of his life, was 
centered in the person of Marguerite de Valois, sister of the great 
Renaissance king, Francis I. Gérard bought an enormous Renais- 
sance bed in which Marguerite was said to have slept at the Chateau 
of Tours in 1519. To economize, Gérard slept beside the bed, in 
order not to have to buy oversized sheets for it. When asked who 
occupied the great bed, he answered simply: “‘My imagination.” 

One cannot with impunity remain too long in the land of dreams. 
For Gérard this life of illusion was becoming more real than ordi- 
nary life. He had discovered a world of enchantment, but it was 
to cost him his ability to live in the everyday world. Gérard had 
the gift of dreams and sought, successfully he reported, to continue 
his dream life from night to night. His dreams were all the more 
sweet for they repaid him for all the disillusionment that he suf- 
fered in fortune, in happiness, and in love. From 1840 a subtle 
change was taking place within him which he alone knew. In one of 
his notes from that time one may read the following remarkable 
sentence: ‘‘A dream is a cloth woven by fairies and of a delightful 
odor.” 

This second life, which had begun after disappointments in love 
and fortune, became a refuge where the poet escaped from the 
rigors of daily life. It was, in his own words, “The spreading of 
dreams into life.” Gérard renewed his early interest in the occult, 
revisited Pythagoras and Swedenborg, saw mystery all about him, 
and sought to penetrate the secrets of life itself. Soon he was lead- 
ing an existence completely of the intellect and the imagination, 
and disturbing signs of mental instability were not long in appearing. 
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One evening an acquaintance asked him where he was going. Gérard 
answered: ‘“Toward the Orient,” and continued his way, singing 
mysteriously and casting off his clothing piece by piece. Another 
time he was seen strolling down a Parisian avenue leading a live 
lobster attached to a blue ribbon. To an astonished friend he 
replied: ‘‘Why should it be more ridiculous to lead a lobster than a 
dog, a cat, a gazelle, a lion or any other animal? I like lobsters, 
which are quiet, serious, know the secrets of the sea, do not bark or 
cost a great deal to maintain like dogs.” 

Gérard was transformed by his illness into a seer. At first it was 
a radiant ecstasy. All his visions were happy, and in order to 
describe them he found such remarkably eloquent words that his 
friends scarcely knew whether to pity or envy him. Nonetheless 
his conduct was not acceptable to the world at large, and he was 
committed to the care of Dr. Blanche, in Montmartre. Maxime 
Ducamp has left the following account of a visit that he made to 
Gérard during this first sojourn in a mental institution. Gérard 
said to him: “It was nice of you to come; this poor Blanche is mad; 
he believes that he is the director of a mental institution and we 
pretend to be insane in order to please him.” Another writer, 
Alexandre Weill, also visited Gérard during this first illness and 
reported the visit as follows. Gérard addressed himself to his 
visitor: ““You know that i have mastered the occult science of 
palmistry; I see that you are descended from lofty origins, just as 
I am; but to make sure I must see your feet. Take off your shoes 
and socks, and [| shall tell you your lineage.” Not wishing to oppose 
Gérard, knowing the nature of his illness, Weill graciously obeyed. 
Then Gérard continued: “I shall show you mine. As for me, I am 
descended from Napoleon. I am the son of the Emperor's brother 
Joseph... ; you are descended from Isaiah, you have all the signs.” 
Later, when Weill sought to leave, a nurse who had witnessed the 
complete scene, refused to allow Weill to go out, declaring that he 
was fully as mad as Gérard. Poor Weill had to wait until Dr. 
Blanche arrived, and even then had difficulty in gaining his freedom. 
Gérard was not to regain his for eight months. 


A letter from Gérard to Madame Alexandre Dumas throws 
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some light on the state of mind of Gérard during his illness and 
immediately following: 


My dear Madame, yesterday I met Dumas, who... will 
tell you that I have recovered what is usually called my reason, 
but do not believe a word of it. I am still and always have been 
the same, and I am surprised only that I was found to have 
changed for some days last Spring. 

Illusion, paradox, presumption, are all enemies of common 
sense, which I have never lacked! At bottom, I had a very 
amusing dream, and I miss it; I have even come to the point 
of wondering whether it was not more real than what today 
seems to me alone explicable and natural, but since there are 
here physicians and commissioners who see to it that the field 
of poetry is not extended at the expense of public property, 
they would not let me out to resume my place among rational 
people until I had agreed, quite formally, that J had been sick, 
which wounded both my vanity and my sense of truth. —-Con- 
fess! Confess! they cried out, as one used to cry out to sor- 
cerors and heretics. . . . Science has the right to reduce to 
silence all the prophets and seers predicted by the Apocalypse, 
of which I claimed to be one. But I shall resign myself to my 
fate, and if I fail to live up to my predestination, I shall accuse 
Dr. Blanche of having evaporated the Divine spirit. 

. .. I find myself quite disoriented and confused, upon fall- 
ing down from Heaven, where I was walking about unhindered 
a few months ago. What a pity that present-day society will 
not allow us the illusion of a continuous dream. Nonetheless 
I am still convinced of a future life and of the immortal sympa- 
thy of the chosen spirits down here. 


Gérard realized that one must not claim to have frequented the 
invisible world. Thenceforth, more than ever, he led a double 
existence, corresponding to his two personalities, seeking to hide 
what might disturb the alienists or the police. In his secret life he 
knew what ordinary men know only after death. Objects revealed 
their symbolic meanings to him and dreams their mysterious cor- 
respondences. He made numbers, stars, colors, odors and sounds, 
even the capricious pattern of leaves, yield up their secret sense to 
form new harmonies in nature of which he had been unaware. 

He had, however, to live in the world of men, and he realized 
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what a terrible misfortune it is to have been classified as mad. To 
prove his sanity he undertook a long voyage to the Orient, during 
which he avidly absorbed all he could find of cabalistic ideas and 
supernatural legends. He came back to Paris with his mind again 
unbalanced by contact with these mysterious cults. For the rest of 
his life he alternated between periods of calm lucidity and feverish 
exaltation and was repeatedly committed to mental institutions. 
Apparently he was incapable of facing the responsibilities of ordi- 
nary life. Each time that he was released as “cured” it was not 
long before he returned to his dream world. It might have been 
kinder to have left him there to spin his fantasies in that life of 
illusion. In 1855, a few months after having been once again released 
by Dr. Blanche, Gérard was found dead at the door of a wretched 
lodging house, where one could find a bed for two pennies. Since 
there was none available that night, the proprietor had refused to 
answer Gérard’s knock. The poet had hanged himself, with a cord 
that he had variously claimed was the garter of the Marguerite de 
Valois or the girdle worn by Madame de Maintenon at the first 
performance of the great religious tragedy of Racine, Esther. One 
writer has said: “He died of nostalgia for the invisible world.” 


In the more important works of Gérard he introduces the reader 
into this invisible world, especially in the curious autobiographical 
prose narrative, 4urélia.’ Here Gérard describes his illness, what 
he calls his ‘‘descent into Hell.’’ Most of Aurélia was written during 
one of his long sojourns with Dr. Blanche. Its subtitle is Dream 
and Life, and the principal theme is that life and dreams are of the 
same nature and that life is doubtlessly only a dream. 

Aurélia represents the feminine ideal that Gérard pursued all his 


life, the sy/phide who was incarnated in various women, living and 
dead: once in an opera singer, another time in a Viennese actress, 


'The works of Gérard have not often been translated. The following English ver- 
sions may be recommended, however, as adequate renditions of the original!s: 
Dreams and Life [Aurelia], Translated by Vyvyan Holland (London: The First 
Edition Club, 1933). 
“Myrtho,” “Delphica,” “El desdichado” [sonnets from the Chimaeras], Translated 
by William Giese, in French Lyrics in English Verse (Madison: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1946). 
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again in the daughter of a sheik, sometimes in the persons of 
Marguerite de Valois or the Queen of Sheba. Aurélia is made 
of them all. 

The first part of this curious tale, in which Gérard succeeded so 
well in reconstituting the strange logic and intense atmosphere of 
dreams, embraces some ten years of the author’s life. He is un- 
faithful to his beloved Aurélia, during the Carnaval in Venice. He 
must confess that his new enthusiasm is false, however, and returns 
to Paris and gains the forgiveness of Aurélia. His new joy is 
troubled by a presentiment of his beloved’s death. The following 
day he is locked up in a mental institution. The several chapters 
following describe his delusions: a trip to the land of the dead, 
where ancestors and unknown relatives appear to him; his vision of 
a primitive race, innocent and happy; memories of his youth; a 
mystericus appearance of Aurélia; the struggle among the Elohims, 
the first masters of the world. Finally Gérard is cured; but ten 
years after this first “descent into Hell,” once again he is stricken 
with madness. In his delusion he sees Aurélia and suffers hallucina- 
tions: the earth opens, and he returns to the realm of subterranean 
spirits, quarrels with them, insults them. But a sorrowful cry from 
Aurélia makes him feel his impiety. 

The second part of Aurélia, which covers two years in the life of 
the poet, traces his efforts to recover Aurélia. Overcome with a 
sense of guilt, he turns to the Christian God, to whom he directs 
impassioned prayers, incoherent though they be. Then he returns 
to a study of the Cabbala, until a dying friend awakens within his 
soul a latent mysticism. Gérard tries to pray at the tomb of Aurélia, 
but considering himself unworthy, he destroys all papers indicating 
the location of the tomb of his beloved. Following this he is over- 
come with terrifying remorse and fear. He returns to the mental 
institution, where he feels great sympathy for another patient, a 
taciturn member of the African legion. In a dream he sees the 
soldier intercede for him with Aurélia and with God and gain his 
pardon. Then follow joyous dreams, a sort of ecstasy: delightful 
visions, cries of joy, incoherent but luminous encounters. Gérard 
has again attained the mystic experience. As proof of his divine 
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pardon, he obtains the cure of the mute soldier who had interceded 
for him: the soldier speaks to him suddenly. The work ends with 
the following passage: ‘However, I felt myself fortunate for 
having learned what I learned, and I compare this series of tests 
which I have undergone to what, for the Ancients, represented the 
idea of a descent into Hell.” 

Gérard de Nerval is above all a poet. Although Aurélia is writ- 
ten in prose, its means of expression are fundamentally those of 
poetry. Gérard’s poetic art can better be seen in his work in verse, 
where through the alchemy of the poet he transforms ordinary 
words into the shining gold of true poetry. Although he wrote a 
considerable volume of more or less conventional lyric poetry, he 
also left a series of sonnets, Les chiméres, or Chimaeras, remark- 
able for their exploitation of the subconscious as well as for their 
power of evocation. Here the poet has placed himself within an 
inner realm, and through the magic of poetry he suggest sentiments, 
ideas, colors and forms, lost deep in the subconscious. 

Two of these sonnets contain in germ the themes of Aurélia. 


These themes are intertwined in the manner of musical phrases. 


Images and memories are not presented chronologically, but with 
the peculiar superlogic of the dream world. As in dreams, figures 
and emotions exist in themselves alone, then flow into one another 
forming a poetic whole. 

In the following translations I have not attempted to preserve 
the rhyme and meter of the original, preferring rather to keep as 
closely as possible to the meaning of the poet. 


E] desdichado 


I am the shadowy one,—widowed,—unconsoled, 
The Prince of Aquitania with the fallen tower: 
My only star is dead,—and my starry lute 
Bears the black sun of Melancholy. 


In the darkness of the tomb, you who consoled me, 
Give back to me Posillipo and the Italian sea, 

The flower which pleased so much my disconsolate heart, 
And the trellis where the grape and the rose intertwine. 
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Am | Cupid or Phoebus? . . . Lusignan or Biron? 
My forehead still blushes from the kiss of the queen; 
I have dreamed in the grotto where the siren swims... . 


And twice have I crossed the Acheron, victorious: 
Modulating alternately on the lyre of Orpheus 
The sighs of the saint and the cries of the fairy. 


In the sonnet “El desdichado” Gérard recalls the spiritual death 
of Aurélia and his attacks of madness, while giving himself a ro- 
mantic genealogy and evoking ancient landscapes. The Prince of 
Aquitania is probably an unfortunate nobleman pursued by the 
Father of Charlemagne, Pippin the Short, and the fallen tower may 
figure the shattered life of Gérard. The star in the third line, of 
course, is Aurélia. The lute, associated with his beloved by the 
epithet “starry,” represents perhaps his poetic inspiration, now in 
a melancholy strain following Aurélia’s death. Gérard’s handling 
of the contrasts of light and darkness here is excellent. At the very 
beginning of the quatrain he establishes the atmosphere by calling 
himself ‘‘the shadowy one.” The stars have been extinguished and 
the sun’s light is dark—yet the very words “‘star’’ and “‘sun’’ bring 
up contrasting connotations of light, just as in the next quatrain 
there is a contrast between the “darkness of the tomb” and the 
bright, sun-drenched coast. This second quatrain refers to an en- 
counter on the Italian coast with a young Englishwoman. Gérard 
had wandered in his solitude to the seashore, demanding of God a 
reckoning of his life. —These melancholy thoughts, tinged with ideas 
of suicide, were dispelled by the memory of the rendezvous that the 
young woman had granted him. In the first tercet Gérard identifies 
himself with legendary figures of his province, whom he links with 
figures of ancient mythology, thus extending infinitely his spiritual 
being. (The queen in the second line is probably the Queen of 


Sheba and is certainly one of the metamorphoses of the sy/phide.) 


In the last line of this tercet, one of the most evocative of Gérard’s 
poetic production, the siren is, of course, still another incarnation 
of the ideal woman whom Gerard pursued all his life. The last 
tercet concerns his madness. Crossing the Acheron, we see, refers 
to his ‘“‘descent into Hell,” and he imagines himself a modern 
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Orpheus, seeking his Eurydice, while the last line not only reflects 
his wavering between Christianity and alchemy but rings still further 
changes on the theme of the ideal woman. 


Artémis 
The Thirteenth returns . . . And yet she is the first; 
And she is always the only one,—or else it is the only moment; 
lor, are you a queen, oh you! the first or the last? 
Are you a king, you, the only or the last lover... ? 


Love the one who loved you from the cradle to the grave; 
The one whom alone | loved still loves me tenderly: 

It is death—or my dead beloved . .. Oh rapture! Oh torment! 
The flower that she holds is the rose trémiere. 


Neapolitan saint with hands filled with fire, 
Oh, rose with heart of violet, flower of Saint Gudule: 
Have you found your cross in the desert of the skies? 


Fall, white roses! you insult our gods, 
Fall, white phantoms, from your burning heaven: 
—The saint of the chasm is more holy in my eyes. 


In “‘Artémis’” we see again the poet’s perpetual search for his 
ideal love. Here, as in dreams, the sense of time is virtually abol- 
ished. The succession of beings, the flow of time are only appear- 
ances of true reality, where there is but one Idea and but one 
Moment. From Artemis to his mother, from the Queen of Sheba 
to the Virgin, the one that he loves is the same. His beloved is thus 
freed from death, for Death itself is simply another manifestation 
of the ideal. Yet the poet is also tormented by the thought of 
dying, for fear that his soul may not survive. The flower that his 
beloved holds is significantly the rose trémiere, or hollyhock, a 
flower of Oriental origin, which Gérard had associated with 
Aurélia in this striking passage: 

The lady whom I was following, whose undulating figure 
emerged through the moving, shimmering folds of the chang- 
ing taffeta gown, gracefully embraced with her bare arms a 
long branch of hollyhock; then she began to expand in a ray 
of sunlight, so that gradually the garden assumed her form, 


and the lawn and the trees became the embroidery and the 
festoons of her clothing. 
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The closing tercets of the sonnet present rather complex symbolism. 
“Fire,” “desert,” and “burning skies” suggest the sterility of mys- 
tical love, while the violet colored roses referred to suggest perhaps 
the bruised and weary human heart, to be preferred to the candid 
roses of the soul that has never lived—and suffered. Gérard asso- 
ciates himself with human frailty, throwing in his lot with the “saint 
of the chasm,” that is, the siren, the fairy, who has accompanied 
him in his “‘descent into Hell.’’ This dualism, this struggle between 
the forces of Heaven and Hell, is one of the recurring themes in 
his sonnets. 


Gérard de Nerval went farther than any other French poet 
before him in sounding and exploiting the subconscious as a literary 
source. Poets of the Symbolist and Surrealist movements recog- 
nized him as a precursor: for the delightful and provocative deli- 
cacy of his poetic expression, for the subtle mixture of dreams and 
reality, for his deep mystic sense, for his sense of illusion, and per- 
haps especially for the hallucinating quality of Aurélia and the 
Chimaeras. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of the late Dr. Cyrus W. Strickler, Sr., Atlanta Medi- 
cal College, °97, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine, was 
painted by Malcolm M. Rae of New York. The portrait was pre- 
sented to Emory University “by a number of Dr. Strickler’s friends 
and former patients,” and was unveiled at a dinner of the Emory 
Hospital staff on the evening of April 1, 1947. The painting hangs 
in the long hallway on the main floor of the Emory University Hos- 
pital, with which its subject had a long and influential association. 





Some Changes in the Technique 
of the Novel 


By Joun E. TILForp, JR. 


The essay here printed is a revision and expansion of a paper read at the 
Georgia Writers Conference, Emory at Oxford, June 1952. 


HE NOVEL is the most prominent form of literary communica- 
‘as in our day; it is to us what the drama was to the Eliza- 
bethans. Almost everybody writes novels, or tries to; and surely 
everybody reads them. Few people realize, however, that the art 
form we recognize as the novel is the youngest of the major literary 
forms—it is barely over two hundred years old. Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, if it is properly called a novel, appeared in 1719; Richard- 
son’s epistolary Pamela in 1740; Fielding’s Joseph Andrews (which 
he called a “‘comic epic poem in prose’’) in 1742 and his Tom Jones 
(which he called a “history’’) in 1749. And of these, Tom Jones 
is the first work that really looks like a novel to most modern 
readers. Ever since Defoe there has been constant experimentation 
in technique as authors have sought new and more effective ways of 
telling their stories (and whatever else a novel may be or do, it is 
basically and essentially a long story) ; and hence many techniques 
have been considerably modified—though, as one may see by read- 
ing one of the works just named, many have remained fairly con- 
stant, too. What I should like to do here is to point out a few 
important changes in the technique of the novel which not only help 
distinguish novels of a century or two ago from those of today, but 
may suggest some of the progress—or at least lines of develop- 
ment—in this art form. And by ‘“‘changes” I do not mean mere 
aberrations or idiosyncratic experiments (like Charles Reade’s, of 
putting whispers in small type, shouts in large), but pervasive and 
far-reaching modifications. 

First, there is the simple matter of fact versus fiction. The early 


English novelists wrote in an age which had come to think of prose 
fiction in terms of the elaborate, unrealistic French romances of the 
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seventeenth century, which distrusted the merely entertaining, and 
which stressed the practical in morality as well as in business. Hence 
they felt compelled to manifest a solemn and (to us) transparent 
pretense that their works were not fiction at all but were true ac- 
counts published mainly for their moral values. Defoe, for instance, 
claimed merely to have “edited” the memoirs of Crusoe and Moll 
Flanders. ‘“The editor believes the thing to be a just history of fact,”’ 
said Defoe in the Preface to Robinson Crusoe; “neither is there any 
appearance of fiction in it.’’ And in the Preface to Moll Flanders 
he hoped that the memoirs of that naughty lady would turn the 
readers from wickedness, and that they would ‘be much more 
pleased with the moral than the fable, with the application than 
with the relation, and with the end of the writer than with the life 
of the person written of.’’ (But he did not hesitate to add that 
“there is in this story abundance of delightful incidents,” though, of 
course, “all of them usefully applied.’’) Similarly, Richardson 
“edited” the letters of Pamela and Clarissa, scolding those who 
read merely for the fable and noting carefully the moral lessons 
to be derived. 

Fielding was the first major English novelist avowedly and 
frankly to write fiction, but even he protested that he wrote from 
“nature” and that he had serious moral purposes (‘‘to laugh man- 
kind out of their favorite follies and vices”) ; and even he hinted 
that he got the story of Joseph Andrews from the lips of Joseph 
and Parson Adams themselves. But Fielding established “the 
novelist unashamed,” and most novelists since then have made no 
serious pretense of writing anything but fiction, whatever their 
devices for achieving verisimilitude. We realize that much of a 
novel’s content may ultimately be derived from “‘fact’’-—and some 
of us make almost a fetish of trying to trace it down—but we 
usually are content to accept it complacently as “‘fiction.”’ 

Second, there is the presence of the author within the pages of 
his novel. Fielding, scorning the elaborate stratagems of Defoe 


and Richardson, was frankly the author all over the place: he made 
up the story (hence could conduct it as he pleased), he talked about 
the characters or himself, he intercalated little essays on anything 
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that came to mind, and in Tom Jones he wrote introductory chap- 
ters to the books of the novel, discussing the nature of his story in 
the light of his artistic theories. Again, most later novelists fol- 
lowed him, especially those of the nineteenth century—one thinks of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Trollope, and Hardy. 
Some of these, like Thackeray and Trollope, intruded into their 
novels so frequently in propria persona that modern readers are 
offended. Thackeray chatted confidentially with his reader about 
Amelia and Becky and even went to the opera with his characters 
near the end of Vanity Fair; Trollope said of a character, “I never 
could endure to shake hands with Mr. Slope,” and candidly in- 
formed the reader that his heroine would never marry either of her 
two current suitors. 

Most authors of our day, however, are so withdrawn from their 
stories that one often never sees them at all, except on the dust 
jacket. As Joseph Warren Beach says in his Twentieth Century 
Novel: “In a bird’s-eye view of the English novel from Fielding to 
Ford, the one thing that will impress you more than any other is the 
disappearance of the author.” The ideal now is that “the story shall 
tell itself,” and that if the author has anything to say about it he 
should do so in the privacy of a preface or to a roving reporter from 
a literary magazine. One recent example of complete withdrawal is 
The Golden Warrior by Hope Muntz, which is striking not only 
because the author never intrudes in this story of the Norman Con- 
quest but because the story appears to be told from the point of 
view of an eleventh-century mind, in a style highly suggestive of 
that of a contemporary Norse saga—a gratifying contrast to the 
methods of Scott and Bulwer-Lytton in their historical novels. This 
withdrawal of the author may have destroyed much of the feeling 
of intimacy that formerly existed between the novelist and his 
reader, but most of us today are likely to think it an advance in 
novelistic artistry. 

A third change in technique involves the “point of view” from 
which the story is told—a matter made much of by such critics as 
Percy Lubbock in The Craft of Fiction. If the story is related by a 
Crusoe or a Copperfield or a Huck Finn, naturally the point of 
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view is pretty much restricted to that of the narrator himself, who, 
for instance, can usually tell no one’s private thoughts and feelings 
but his own and no action or conversation except what he sees and 
hears. But if the story is told by the author, as in Vanity Fair, 
the author is, potentially at least, omniscient and ubiquitous. Most 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century novelists made much of this 
potential: they knew and reported all characters’ actions and feel- 
ings, invading the private minds of any one of their people at any 
time. Thackeray continually informs of the intimate thoughts of 
Becky Sharp, Amelia Sedley, William Dobbin, George Osborne, 
and Rawdon Crawley, not to mention those of many less important 
characters. 

Jane Austen was one of the first novelists to restrict the point of 
view (and, for that matter, one of the first to withdraw, too). 
Though she is omniscient in Pride and Prejudice, almost everything 
is seen from the point of view of Elizabeth Bennet, who is present 
at all important actions and at most minor ones. Interpretations 
and evaluations of scenes and characters are in good part as she 
would interpret and evaluate; the hero Darcy is rarely if ever seen 
(except as his doings may be reported by other characters) when 
Elizabeth is not also present. With very few exceptions, no char- 
acters’ private thoughts are delineated except Elizabeth’s. The 
result is that readers cannot help identifying themselves with Eliza- 
beth and feeling as if they are seeing everything through her eyes. 

But Jane Austen was, in this as in many other things, an anomaly; 
and it was not until Henry James that the prevailing tendency in 
our time really began to be followed by many serious novelists— 
the telling of the story from the point of view, or largely from the 
point of view, of a single character, a Strether in James’ 4 mbassa- 
dors, a Dedalus in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist, a Tietjens in 
Ford’s Parade’s End. Hence, in a third-person narration, though 
we may be told more than the protayonist actually knows, almost 
everything is seen as if through his eyes and mind, almost every- 
thing has significance because of its effect on him and of his intellec- 
tual and emotional reaction to it. And in the novels most strictly 
following the single-point-of-view technique, the author invades the 
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consciousness of no one besides this particular character (usually, 
though not necessarily, the protagonist) and often describes no 
actions unless the character participates or at least observes. (One 
will note here another recent tendency, in good part deriving from 
the studies of Sigmund Freud—that is, the preoccupation with sub- 
jective experience, as opposed to the greater concern with social 
experience among earlier authors. The two tendencies without 
question were mutually influential.) The result is an intensity, a 
focusing of sympathy and meaning, that makes for high dramatic 
unity. There are, of course, some kinds of novels, moving widely 
in space or time, or both, and involving a multiplicity of characters, 
in which a limited point of view is hardly feasible, except for certain 
passages or chapters—as, for example, in a War and Peace and a 
Forsyte Saga. Some critics seem to think there is something wrong 
with a novel which does not have a strictly limited point of view; 
but this, in another sense, is rather a too limited point of view to 
allow sensible evaluation of so varied a form as the novel. It is 
almost like maintaining that there should be no musical composi- 
tions except concertos. 

A fourth way in which novelistic technique has changed is that 
in which meaning or significance is related to the other aspects of 
the novel. Though there has always been a sizable body of fiction 
which has no other purpose than diversion and entertainment, most 
serious fiction is intended to have some kind of meaning beyond its 
values as story per se. The early novel was likely to have a specific 
moral purpose, or purposes, usually having to do with inculcating 
virtue, deprecating evil, or serving miscellaneous exemplary func- 
tions, of which the author often gave his reader fair warning in his 
preface. We only have to think of Dickens and George Eliot to see 
why Beach should refer to “the Victorian passion for the edifying.” 
With a few exceptions like Sterne, Scott, and Trollope, serious nov- 
elists of the past were likely to be obviously didactic, providing not 
only an explanatory preface but moral saws and edifying preach- 
ments liberally scattered throughout the text. 

Modern serious authors are also didactic and intend for their 
novels to have moral significance; and serious readers are much 
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concerned with the “criticism of life’ or “interpretation of life’’ to 
be found in their works. The difference between the past and the 
present lies in the way the meaning is put into the novels—and the 
present in this sense begins with such writers as Gustave Flaubert, 
Thomas Hardy, and Henry James (or even perhaps with Jane 
Austen). The old method was to do it directly, explicitly, obvi- 
ously; the new is to do it indirectly, implicitly, subtly—to let the 
meaning be inferential from the story itself; to require the reader 
to use his own imagination. Tolstoy in War and Peace, Ford in 
Parade’s End, and Hemingway in 4 Farewell to Arms all have 
their ideas about man, society, and war in the modern world; but 
the latter two go about impressing the reader with those ideas in a 
way far different from Tolstoy’s. The commentary on life is by all 
means present in today’s serious novel, but it is much less likely to 
be mapped out in detail, like a tourist’s guide. The modern novelist 
has withdrawn from his role as moral cicerone. So it is not the pur- 
pose which has changed, but rather the manner of fulfilling the 
purpose—that is, it is a matter of technique. 

A fifth change in technique is closely related to the one just exam- 
ined, and is so complex that I can hope to do no more than suggest 
it here in an oversimplified fashion. It has to do with the evolution 
of the novel from a simple narration of events in chronological 
order, with little if any significance beyond themselves, to a narra- 
tion in which there are intricate patterns of relationship, and in 
which various elements of the novel—plot, structure, characters, 
actions, places, ideas, things, and words—become infused with sym- 
bolic values ranging from the more or less apparent to the highly 
esoteric. Indeed, we sometimes feel, the symbolic values are often 
so emphasized as to make almost imperceptible the distinction be- 
tween the thing which symbolizes and that which is symbolized, 
so that we no longer seem to have human beings which symbolize 
something; we have a symbol with superimposed human qualities— 
as if we were back in the days of the morality play. 

A few allusions may help. In Moll Flanders the protagonist tells 
what she did; there is no pattern other than that of events occur- 
ring, one after another, in no necessary relationship either among 
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them or among the people who perform them, and the symbolic 
values are elementary. Tom Jones, a generation later, is quite 
different in many ways; in it almost every character and action has 
more or less intricate relations in some way with every other char- 
acter and action, and the symbolic values of character, thought, and 
action, though simple and easily recognizable, are still considerably 
more than in Moll Flanders. Indeed, they form, as we may discover 
by analysis, meaningful patterns, and the result is a design embrac- 
ing every important element of the novel. Much the same would 
hold true of Pride and Prejudice on a smaller, tighter scale, or of 
Vanity Fair on a larger, more sprawling and diffuse one. When we 
analyze Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, however, or Melville’s 
Moby-Dick, or Meredith’s Egoist, or James’ Portrait of a Lady, 
we can see that each in its own unique way is deliberately made so 
that it is not merely the characters and what they do that concern 
us, or even how the characters and actions are interrelated and 
significant, though that is important. We are aware that the pattern 
of interrelation is itself meaningful: not merely do individual char- 
acters, their actions, and their thoughts have symbolic values beyond 
themselves, but the interrelations of these symbolic values have 
symbolic values. We could approach it from another direction and 
say that Moll Flanders moves, at best, on two simple levels of 
meaning; T'om Jones, on several; Moby-Dick, on many—so many 
that now, over a century after it appeared, we are besieged by 
countless articles and books attempting to find and explain them. 
The average reader may not be consciously aware of these symbolic 
designs while he reads, though he will likely think of them, in some 
way, if he reflects upon his reading; but there is no doubt that they 
contribute vastly to the effect the novel has upon him. If one has 
tried to understand Joyce’s Ulysses, and perhaps read some of the 
analyses of it, he knows something about involved designs and mui- 
tileveled meanings. 


This tendency in novelistic technique—that of meaningful sym- 
bolic design—is perhaps the most significant so far in the history 
of the novel’s development. And it is curious to note how it con- 
flicts with another development which is not quite one of technique 
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—the tendency toward extreme and comprehensive realism. For 
usually the more emphasis there is on symbolic design, the less there 
is on realism. Moby-Dick, roughly a mid-point in the tendency, 
combines the two elements in approximate equality, one reason, 
doubtless, why its readers in 1851 found it so puzzling. 

There are of course many other changes or developments in 
technique: for instance, the stream-of-consciousness method of pre- 
senting what happens inside a character (associated with Joyce) ; 
the “‘cult of the simple” in expression (associated with Heming- 
way), and the nonsequential order in the relation of sequential 
events (associated with Conrad). But the changes looked at here 
are unquestionably among the most significant, and they may sug- 
gest the ways in which this infant among literary forms has been 
growing up. 





A Sourwood Tree 
By CHARLES R. Hart 


Before my window stands a sourwood tree 

That said, as I essayed to pierce the round 

Of my near world, to find some theme profound 
To mold in verse: ‘‘Why don’t you sing of me?” 
And I, nonplused as anyone would be, 

To find a tree unwilling to efface 

Itself before eternity and space, 
Was moved to answer it derisively. 
But something gave me pause. Nearby a pine 

Stood lordly, and beyond it many more, 

With oaks whose shadows lengthened to my door 
At eventide. Whatever theme divine 

Allured me then, it was well-done, I knew, 


O Sourwood tree, to sing instead of you. 
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Harvey Washington Wiley: 
A Man Whose Heart Was in His 
Neighbor’s Stomach 


By Jack K. WILLIAMS 
Jack K. Williams, A.B. (Emory and Henry) ’40, M.A. ’47, Ph.D. ’53, is 


Associate Professor of History and Government, Clemson College. 


T HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that an average citizen of the urban 
United States in 1900 swallowed during an average day forty 

different doses of chemicals and dyes. His breakfast sausage was 
tinted with coal tar and preserved with borax. The pork and beans 
he ate for lunch were pickled in formaldehyde. His canned vege- 
tables retained their green, field-fresh color through the liberal 
usage of copper sulfates. His bread was freighted with alum. His 
strawberry jam was made of glucose, with ethereal salt for flavor 
and hayseeds to imitate those of the missing berry. His milk was 
bad, his after-dinner whiskey worse. Having made himself ill at the 
dining table he sought relief by taking a glass of ‘“‘Smith’s Revivifier 
and Blood Purifier,” a compound of poor gin, artificial coloring, 
vermouth and bitters, the whole mixed with an equal volume of 
water and proclaimed by the manufacturer to cure “‘erysipelas, bun- 
ions, dyspepsia, heat rash, fever and ague, and consumption; and 
to prevent loss of hair, smallpox, old age, sunstroke, and near- 
sightedness.”’ 

The astonishing fact is that people filled their inner selves with 
such witch-brews and lived. That the majority of them managed 
to keep body and soul together prior to the enactment of the pure 
food law is a testimonial to their physical make-up. They were 
indeed of sturdy stock. 

The suspicion that something was wrong with much of the pack- 
aged food and drink purchased by the American consumer seems to 
have originated with the farmers, the group least likely to include 
such items in their diet. The farmers, however, were interested in 
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exposing the sale of colored oleomargarine as pure butter. They 
made their point concerning oleo. More important, they started a 
number of curious men and women to wondering if fraud did not 
also extend to other food products. One of the several who became 


interested to the point of investigation was a young college pro- 


fessor at Purdue University, a giant among men physically and 
mentally, a transplanted frontiersman who possessed four college 
degrees from as many institutions, a promising chemist with a 
rhythmical and unpedigreed name, Harvey Washington Wiley. In 
short order this public servant became the leader in a noisy and 
eye-catching crusade for pure food. More so than any other person 
he is responsible for the passage in 1906 of the act which with its 
various amendments guarantees Americans safe food in safe con- 
tainers. He ought to be better remembered for it. 

Born in 1844, fourth son of an Indiana farmer and his Kentucky 
wife, Harvey Wiley was reared in the stern tradition of the hickory 
switch, the family Bible, and the dawn-to-dusk working day. He 
began his formal education early and by 1873 was well trained in 
the classics, in medicine, and in chemistry. His first choice of pro- 
fessions was that of teacher, but in 1883 he was offered and accepted 
employment as chief chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, a position he filled for twenty-nine years with note- 
worthy success. 

The central thread running through Wiley’s career was his re- 
lentless fight for pure food. To that end his tenure as chief chemist 
was filled with sound and fury, protest and nonconformity, charge 
and countercharge. He was, as Mark Sullivan has so aptly put it, 
“endowed by nature with a capacity for passionate indignation.” 
In addition he possessed a courage and tenacity of purpose which 
withstood the onslaughts of his enemies, political or professional. 
To the consternation of numerous businessmen, congressmen, and 
lay disciples of laissez faire, he accepted his appointment to the 
Department of Agriculture as one which made him the “guardian 
of ninety million stomachs,” the “chief janitor and policeman of 
the people’s insides.” 

From the first Wiley’s goal was the enactment and positive en- 
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forcement of legislation which would carefully regulate the labeling 
of food and drug products. The problem, as he viewed it, was one 
of public education. ‘Tell the truth on the label,” he said, “‘and let 
the consumer judge for himself.” At first glance such a program 
appears elementary enough. But forcing the food processors of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to agree to thé telling 
of the truth was no minor undertaking. An unprincipled, egocentric 
group, they joined hands with their equally scampish patent medi- 
cine friends and fought like wolves at bay against what they termed 
“socialistic interference” with the sacred maxim of caveat emptor. 
Wiley eventually won this struggle. A lesser man would certainly 
have failed. 

Essentially Wiley’s campaign was based on a three-phased propa- 
ganda effort. An interesting and forceful writer, he penned articles 
by the dozen, all exposing and damning the food spoilers. These 
essays, printed in magazines, government bulletins, and newspapers, 
were read by an ever-widening citizen circle. A full-voiced, dramatic 
lecturer, Wiley stumped the land, speaking in cities and hamlets 
to crowds large and small, offering them a hotchpotch of fact and 
theory, winning converts to his cause and stirring to the surface 
their latent crusading zeal. A research scientist with a flair for the 
theatrical, he organized a “poison squad” of volunteers who ate 
the drugged food in order that he might better drive home to the 
curious public its harmful effects on their well-being. Further, he 
supervised the arrangement of before-and-after type displays which 
explained graphically the hurtful qualities of coal tar dyes, salicylic 
and benzoic acids, and the sulfates. One such display at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904 was a sensation that few who saw ever 
forgot. Another, set up on a long table inside the chamber of the 
House of Representatives shortly before the balloting in 1906 on 
the pure food bill, was one of the most effective lobbying devices 
recorded in American political history. 

But Wiley lost more legislative skirmishes than he won. His first 
bill, introduced in 1902 by Weldon B. Heyburn of Idaho, passed 


the, House but did not survive the pommeling it took in the Senate. 
An equivalent of the 1902 bill again passed the House in 1904 and 
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again failed in the Senate. It was at this juncture in pure food his- 
tory that Wiley gained the active support of two remarkable pub- 
licists, the ‘“‘muckrakers” Edward Bok and Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
These two gentlemen, descriptive writers of outstanding skill, took 
the results of Wiley’s years of experimentation and gave them ex- 
haustive and incandescent publicity in the widely circulated Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Collier’s Weekly. The food and drug articles 
in these two magazines, added to the appearance of Upton Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle, an eleventh-hour exposé of the meat packing 
industry as an incorporated disease breeder, were added fuel to the 
already warm fires of public opinion. Hence in 1906 only four con- 
gressmen dared risk a vote against the food and drug bill, and it 
became law, with Wiley as its chief administrator. The passage 
of the act was a pleasing victory for Wiley. It was not, however, a 
lasting one. Having failed to prevent its enactment, the powerful 
combination of food and drug manufacturers now centered their 
energies and dollars on destroying both the new law and the man 
who had fathered it. 

The strategy of the now desperate food and drug interests was 
neither novel nor honest. First they offered, clandestinely, to hire 
Wiley at a lofty salary as “consultant” to their businesses. He re- 
fused to take the bribe. Next they organized and pressed forward 
a bitter fabricated attack on his character and on his professional 
ability. It failed when he did not bother to reply to the baseless 
charges and when the most important newspapers refused to print 
them. Finally, in tune with the moral tone of the age, the food and 
drug powers resorted to the politicians. These brought pressure 
on the administration and insisted that Wiley be placed in subordi- 
nation to men who were less possessed than he with a public con- 
science. Wiley fought the cabal with commendable determination 
and courage, but he fought a losing battle. His muckraker friends 
had departed him and were at work in greener fields. His allies in 
Congress had apparently lost interest in his program. By 1912 he 
found himself, although still by title the chief chemist, the minority 
member of a three-man board to which was entrusted the enforce- 
ment of the pure food act. He resigned his position; but to the 
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dismay of his enemies he continued his efforts in behalf of the 
American stomach as food editor of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, a periodical which then began to exert no small measure of 
influence on the food buying habits of a large housewife group. 

Any evaluation of Wiley and his work must be based to a large 
extent on literature contemporary with his period. Present-day 
accounts relegate him to a position best described by writer Stewart 
Holbrook as that of a “lost man of American History.” 

The national press of the 1900-1910 muckraker decade was often 
undecided about Wiley, his program and his sincerity. As a rule he 
had the support of the nation’s major newspapers, but more than 
a few of them wondered if he was not, in common with so many 
reformers, too radical in his demands, too insistent and too all- 
encompassing in his charges. His fights against the Coca-Cola 
Company and against the saccharin interests were foolish and did 
him no credit in the eyes of many editors. Neither did his several 
articles demanding better diets for small children. Press consensus 
on the latter point, reported the Literary Digest, was that ‘‘a peck 
of dirt, an abundance of catnip tea, some paint chewed off a tin 
rattle, and a few green apples” would help rather than hinder a 
normal child to reach a healthy maturity. 

By and large, however, the press was his and remained so 
through 1912. His cause was generally a popular one and made 
good copy. Of the larger papers, the New York World was his 
unrelenting enemy and William A. White’s Emporia, Kansas, Ga- 
zette his most sincere friend. 

The magazines and professional journals of the decade were near 
unanimity in his support, and their articles and editorial pieces were 
sprinkled with praise. The /ndependent, Outlook, Collier's, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housckeeping, Nation, and especially Walter 
H. Page’s World’s Work applauded him with consistent vigor. 
Excepting trade journals, the one major magazine which opposed 
him energetically and without quarter was Leslie’s Weekly. To the 
editor of this publication Wiley was an evil man doing all he could 
to “destroy American business.” 


Wiley’s own writings are, of course, important sources. A pro- 
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lific penman, he is credited with ten volumes, 275 articles, and sixty 
government bulletins. The bulk of these were of a professional 
nature and did not reach the general public. They offer, nonethe- 
less, a valuable insight to the sort of serious research which gave 
Bok, Adams, and their associates the material they needed for their 
own popular reports. Not that Wiley wrote no popular articles of 
his own; such titles as “Swindled Getting Slim,” “Consider the 
Sheep—How the Wolves Eat Them,” and “The No-Accountness 
of Patent Nostrums” suggest that he too could compose for the 
non-scientific reader. He was a good storyteller. His ready humor, 
his praiseworthy talent for reducing scientific terminology to under- 
standable phraseology, and his clipped, journalistic syntax were fac- 
tors which insured him a sizable reading public. His autobiography, 
printed in 1930, is the most accessible source for study of his varied 
literary style. 


The value of his services to Americans is incalculable. No one 
knows how many lives he saved. A graphic example of the effect 
of his pure food and drug law may be had by comparing the volume 
of patent medicine advertising in mail order catalogues for 1905 
and 1915. The two largest firms in 1905 carried page after page 


of quack cures. In 1915 they offered but one page each of medicines, 
these being for the most part epsom salts, castor oil, and aspirin. 

Wiley died in 1930. His memory should not be allowed to fade 
so long as pharmaceutical houses are forced to label their products 
correctly and food packers are made to employ only wholesome 
ingredients and give honest weight. 





EDITORIAL 


We live today in an era of world crisis. In the distant past the civi- 
lized world was overrun by uncivilized hordes, but civilization, after 
a long struggle, triumphed over barbarism, since the forces of de- 
struction and of preservation proved unequal. Now again civiliza- 
tion must face the threat of total destruction, and the enemy of 
civilization is armed with weapons, both ideological and material, 
of devastating power which have unwittingly been forged by civili- 
zation itself. Never has mere survival appeared so much in question. 

It may seem a forlorn hope, yet it should be remembered that the 
most terrifying weapons of war—Hannibal’s elephants, the engi- 
neering marvels of the Crusaders, the poison gas of World War I 
—have in the past proved incapable of winning wars. Even the 
cynical Voltaire only hinted that ‘God is always on the side of the 
heaviest battalions.” Napoleon, a superior authority, to whom this 
judgment is frequently credited, said something quite different: 
“Providence is always on the side of the last reserve.” 

The last reserve. Pray God that it may not come to that. But if 
civilization in the near or distant future must undergo trial by battle, 
who shall possess the last reserve to turn the scale of victory? 

The Western World, though it has drawn many of the elements 
of its culture from the East, has held the proud certainty that it is 
the guardian of civilization. Here through more than two millennia 
have grown up the concepts of the dignity of man, the majesty of 
law, and the eternal righteousness of God—these with a steady con- 
quest of the forces of nature and a continual amelioration of human 
suffering. Progress has been intermittent, and the end of the journey 
is still far off. Though at times the City of God of the prophets and 
the Age of Gold of the poets has seemed actually in sight, the view 
ever recedes even from the clearest eyes of faith. Yet we have trav- 
eled on, and we have believed that the path has led us upward. 

If we have been self-deceived, then all our achievements, material 
and spiritual, are illusory and may not be saved from annihilation. 
If, on the other hand, we have, however falteringly and blunder- 
ingly, pursued the course of right and justice and truth, all the 
powers opposed cannot drive us back. If we do not believe that we 
are journeying to a promised land, we are but wandering in the 
wilderness. We have had inspired leaders; can we believe that we 
have been brought so far only to be deprived of leadership in mid- 
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journey? We have been delivered from the pursuit of the oppressor; 
can we be stayed by fear of the heathen in the way? 

A thousand voices of distrust and fear are raised on every hand. 
Those who stand in our front, chosen by laws which we have freely 
accepted and whose rejection would consign us to mere anarchy, 
have their leadership challenged by those who would turn us back 
from the road that we have chosen or would persuade us to pitch 
a perpetual camp in the wilderness. Shall they be heard? In the very 
shadow of the Mountain of the Lord, shall we believe that the Lord 
is imprisoned in his fastness, and may not move with the guiding 
pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night? 

Thus far the journey of civilization has been sustained by hope 
and courage that have faltered indeed but never failed. Hope and 
courage have preserved our Western civilization on the long march 
of progress. It may be that our camp now is pitched in the wilder- 
ness, but the halt may rest and recruit our forces, and the hardships 
we complain of may toughen our fiber for the inevitable trial of 
strength which we now shrink from. 

If we have ever been a Chosen People of God, then we are still 
a Chosen People, God’s choices being immutable. If God has shown 
us the way to choose our leaders, we shall not fail of leadership, 
and so led we shall not fail of eventual arrival. We have been 
warned of false prophets, who speak with persuasive power because 
they give voice to the doubts and fears that so trouble us. Never- 
theless their counsel being the counsel of despair, they must not 
be listened to. 

The last reserve is the complete confidence that we have moved 
thus far under guidance, that we are moving toward a goal distant 
but attainable. If we believe that Western civilization is worth sav- 
ing; if we believe that our own country has sustained the promise 
of Western civilization; if we believe that a religion founded on 
God's righteousness and a political philosophy based on man’s free- 
dom, however imperfectly these idealisms have been realized, are 
good and the highest goods—then we will not doubt the outcome 
of the final contest in whatever form it comes. The tides of battle 
may ebb and flow, but the reserve will carry the day as a conquer- 
ing flood. 


‘a, oe Be 





One of Us Is Wrong 


A Review by ERNEST ROGERS 


Ernest Rogers, B.S. ’20, writes a human interest column for The Atlanta 
Journal, a selection from which was published in book form as The Old 
Hokum Bucket, 1949. Henry McLemore, ex ’27, has been a newspaperman 
since the ‘twenties. He now writes a humorous column distributed by the 
McNaught Syndicate. 


For a good many years Henry McLemore has been entertaining and delighting 
newspaper readers with his light and frothy comments on the American scene, 
and now that he has turned his typewriter to autobiography in One of Us Is 
Wrong he retains his sure, deft touch.! 

Mr. McLemore has seen much of the world and has known many of the 
fascinating people who form the passing parade. He has rubbed shoulders with 
the stars of journalism, the theater, and sports in pursuit of his career, and 
many of them have been captured and placed between the covers of his book. 
Such names as Grantland Rice, Ty Cobb, Damon Runyon, General Mac- 
Arthur, Gene Fowler, Bobby Jones, Father Divine, Westbrook Pegler, and 
H. Allen Smith leap out from the pages prodded by the hedonistic McLemore 
in search of a laugh. 

The book, by the way, gets its title from an incident that occurred while 
the author was covering the winter sports at Lake Placid. Mr. McLemore 
had donned a great quantity of warm but unfashionable clothing in which to 
report the ski events and was proceeding to the scene of the jumps when he 
encountered Damon Runyon, the sports columnist and short story writer, 
dressed in an outfit strictly from Abercrombie and Fitch. Mr. Runyon, after 
appraising Mr. McLemore’s outfit and re-examining his own impeccable attire, 
remarked, “Henry, one of us is wrong!” 

Henry McLemore was reared in the various parsonages occupied by his 
Georgia Baptist minister father. After a boyhood spent in going from one 
escapade to another, he came to Atlanta and worked briefly on the sports staff 
of the late Atlanta Georgian. Betimes he was playing bit parts with the Forsyth 
Players with the hope that he might ultimately enjoy a career in the theater, 
but on reaching New York in the middle ’20s he found that his lack of height 
and inability to shed his sorghum accent worked against him, so he settled for 
newspaper work—and it couldn’t have happened to a nicer guy. 

One of Us Is Wrong is the light-hearted account of a young newspaperman 
in the throes of discovering America, with special emphasis on New York. The 
author, according to his own admission, did not always conform to the accepted 
tenets of conservative living, but he found it more fun his way. For example, 
his account of covering a rampaging Mississippi River flood in a boat captained 
by a dipsomaniac who had never previously steered a vessel on the Father of 
Waters is a masterpiece of mismanagement and personal danger blithely dis- 
missed as one of those things that is likely to happen in the course of a day’s 
work—that is, if you’re Henry McLemore. 


1One of Us Is Wrong. By Henry McLemore. Illustrated by The Stimbans. New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 242 pp. $3.00. 
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One of Us Is Wrong is light, easy reading that makes no pretense of being 
“literary.” Mr. McLemore just sat down with typewriter and paper to record 
some of his most interesting and amusing experiences and has succeeded admir- 
ably. It is a book that can be read in gulps or, if the reader desires, in larger 
quantities. But whatever the method, the end result will be chuckles, laughs 
and frequent guffaws. 





The Social Impact of Television 


on Atlanta Households 


A Review by SAM C. WEBB 


Sam C. Webb, A.B. (Davidson) ’39, A.M. (North Carolina) °’42, Ph.D. 
(North Carolina) ’48, Associate Professor of Psychology, is Director of 
Testing for the University. Raymond F. Stewart, A.B. (Iowa State Teach- 
ers College) ’42, A.M. in Journalism (State University of lowa) ’47, until 
his resignation at the end of Winter Quarter 1953 was Research Associate 
in Journalism. 


In January and February of 1951 the Research Bureau of the Division of 
Journalism of Emory University under the direction of Raymond Stewart 
conducted a survey to measure the opportunity for exposure to various types 
of communication media within households of the Atlanta corporate area. The 
findings regarding television are-reported in The Social Impact of Television 
on Atlanta Households." 

The plan for this survey specified that approximately 800 heads of house- 
holds in the corporate limits of Atlanta in the ratio of two females to one male 
should be interviewed. These 800 persons were selected in the following way. 
A piece of transparent paper with one-fourth inch squares was laid over the 
map of the city, and all squares falling within the corporate limits were num- 
bered one row after another from top to bottom. 1590 squares were so ob- 
tained, and 46 of these were selected in a random fashion. In each of these 
areas the head of every third family was interviewed. Each interviewee was 
asked the same initial questions ; and then the heads of the first five out of every 
seven families which had owned a television set more than a month were asked 
special questions about television. A total of 784 persons were interviewed; 
of these 333 had owned television more than a month. The procedure used 
assured a random selection of areas within the city to be sampled, but left to 
chance the probability of selecting a sample which would be proportionate to 
the general population in regard to such factors as sex, socio-economic status, 
age, and so on. Mr. Stewart presents data which suggest that his sample of 
respondents, when compared with available descriptions of the city population, 
contained too few Negroes and too many whites in the upper-middle class and 
upper income brackets. 

By January 1949 a little over 1% of Atlanta households had television sets. 


1The Social Impact of Television on Atlanta Households. A Social Investigation of 
Dwelling Units within the Atlanta Corporate Area. By Raymond F. Stewart. Emory 
University, Research Bureau, Division of Journalism, 1952. v, 137 pp. 
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During that year 5%, and in 1950 33% bought television sets. By 1951 more 
than 40% of Atlanta families had television sets in their homes. About one- 
fourth of the colored households and nearly one-half the white households 
owned sets. More sets were found in the homes of persons in the upper socio- 
economic classification than were found in homes of persons in the lower socio- 
economic classification. 

The television owning group reported reduced activity with magazines, 
books, daytime and evening radio listening, and movie going. Radio listening, 
especially in the evening, was reduced by a large percentage. Television owners 
reported that they spent fewer “evenings out,” participated in less club, group 
and organization activity, and did less pleasure driving than they did before 
owning television, and that they had had more visitors than they recalled hav- 
ing four years ago. 

However nearly two-thirds of the respondents said they spent a recent eve- 
ning outside their home; less than half remembered staying at home from some- 
thing they should have attended; and all had visited in homes recently. How- 
ever, since those respondents who indicated change in activities attributed it to 
numerous factors other than television, it is not possible to state the exact extent 
to which television was responsible. 

Results indicated that television did not interfere with the evening meal, 
but television owners did report going to bed later. About two-thirds of the 
respondents reported that television interfered with conversation. 

Replies of respondents regarding the effect of television on their children 
suggested no change in amount of attention given to study and no change in 
grades. The child’s time devoted to play activity decreased when a television 
set was first purchased; but after the novelty had worn off, the time spent in 
viewing television tended to decrease. 

Mr. Stewart feels that while television has produced some changes in pat- 
terns of activity among television owners, it has not drastically changed their 
ways of life. He feels that television has changed the social activities of those 
in the lower income levels more than it has those in the higher income levels 
or those in the most educated group. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, too much attention was devoted to reporting 
trends in the data without giving adequate attention to a determination of the 
extent to which differences between groups could be attributed to chance or 
sampling error. The comparisons of the television and non-television owners, 
for example, are made in terms of those who reported changes of “more” or 
“less,” while the reports of those respondents reporting “no change’ were 
ignored. The reviewer feels that the interrelations between responses to many 
of the questions have not been fully explored, though he realizes the difficulty 
of making such comparisons when hand tabulation methods must be used in 
evaluating the data. 

Mr. Stewart has collected and reperted a great deal of interesting and help- 
ful descriptive information about television owners in this book. It would be 
interesting to compare these results with those which might be obtained now 
that TV ownership is more prevalent and the novelty of the medium has 
worn off. 





Memory Book 


A Review by T. WALTER HERBERT 
T. Walter Herbert, A.B. (Wofford) ’29, M.A. ’31, Ph.D. (Princeton) ’35, 


is Professor of English at the University of Florida. 


A number of Dr. English’s poems, as the subtitle of his volume suggests, stem 
from specific events.' With two notable class reunion poems and a lovely 
clutch of Christmas carols are poems on incidents as diverse as the presentation 
of a Rostand play in Atlanta and the ominous explosion at Los Alamos. But 
not all the poems are linked to single occasions. “Tiger on the Hearth,” a 
playful portrait of fearful symmetry drawn small, no doubt represents a series 
of incarnations in the Englishes’ home. 

Even more than events, these poems are concerned with places, places sharply 
particularized and intensely felt. A well-loved farm on the Illinois prairie 
becomes part of meanings deep in the heart, and so in another poem does the 
great west window of Procter Hall, aglow in the levelling sun. A spot on 
St. Simons Island at night and a birch-adorned fjordside are recorded with 
equally sensitive perceptions, but in other moods, lyrically and happily. 

The moments in Memory Book are reflective, not dramatic, not, but for 
one or two most amiable exceptions, concerned with individual people. They 
know the music of humanity, indeed, but more particularly they sing of people 
in significant groups. Thirty-five years takes us back to a time of soldiers and 
college classmates. There are also farmers and builders, jaunty Goliards and 
students in a library, friends addressed at Christmas and people dead but 
rememberable. 

The feelings animating these poems, though strong and personal, are ex- 
pressed in a mode that sustains a decent respect for the sense of decorum in 
cultivated people. The device on the title page is, appropriately, not an orchid, 
not foxglove, but a twig of live pine beautifully drawn. 

The verse is regular, but there is great variety in meter and tone, so that 
each poem assumes a distinctive shape. In the more serious ones the meter is 
more apt to suggest understatement than the climactic Wagnerian thump. 
Notice the feminine ending that feints to pull its punch and yet clinches the 
bout: 

The skulkers and despairers 
Are by their fears undone; 
But they who front the sun, 

The doers and the darers, 
When the set course is run 

Are the fortunate wayfarers, 


Because the edition is limited to six hundred copies, nearly all will come 
into the hands of people already acquainted with Dr. English. The volume 
tells with considered form and sifted words what they perhaps have long felt to 
be true about him. They already have a confidence in his loyalties, but here 
they may know some of the stanchions by which the loyalties grapple him. 


1Memory Book: Thirty-Five Years of Occasional Verse. By Thomas H. English. The 
Library, Emory University, 1953. 61 pp. $1.25. 
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They will not be surprised at the kind of thing that stings him with beauty 
nor the kind too formidable to be excoriated with a sardonic frown. These 
poems define the constituents of attention, spirit, and humor with which he has 
met many such stimulating attacks, and they provide a good new dimension 
to friendly understanding. 





The Quest 


A Review by ELLIS HEBER RECE 


Dean Rece with Professor William A. Beardslee has recently published a new 
edition of A Handbook for the Study of the English Bible. Lawrence W. 
Neff, ex ’23, ex '24T, proprietor of the Banner Press, has written and pub- 
lished a number of books on religious and social themes, among them Adjust- 
ment to Jesus, 1940, The Tide of Time, a poem, 1941, and What Next 
for the Negro, 1948. 


The Quest is a story of Luke and Paul, or rather, of Luke versus Paul.! The 
young “Doctor Luke” follows Paul through Greece, Asia Minor, and Pales- 
tine, year after year, in quest of the true gospel. Guided by the wisdom of his 
elder friend, Theophilus, Luke persists in his search until he finds the answer 
he seeks. He serves Paul as personal physician and secretary through years of 
increasing disappointment and disillusionment only to find him “history’s most 
colossal blunderer.” Following Paul finally brings him to Barnabas and to the 
story of Jesus of Nazareth, and in this story Luke finds the end of his quest. 

This is the story of The Quest. Actually what story there is acts only as a 
device to pit the Gospel of Luke against the Letters of Paul. In spite of the 
inclusion of a slight love story, argument overwhelms plot, and characters are 
primarily personifications of points of view. 

The case against Paul is forcefully presented and copiously documented 
with footnotes indicating the New Testament sources. Many paragraphs are 
mosaics of quotations or paraphrases of sentences from the Pauline Epistles, or 
the Book of Acts, or the pseudepigraphal letters used indiscriminately, One 
who tends to depreciate Paul, who has been made uncomfortable by some difh- 
cult or distasteful passage or its interpretation, will delight in this castigating 
of Paul. 

The positive picture of Jesus and his supreme ethical teachings is painted 
with care and with the assurance of one who has lived in the light of his 
understanding of these teachings. It challenges the reader who persists through 
the attacks on Paul, as “Doctor Luke” persisted in following one who had 
“missed the whole purpose of the coming of Jesus to earth and completely 
perverted his principles, wandering into the morass of sterile metaphysics.” 
Why Luke persisted only because of admiration for Paul’s “utter devotion and 
prodigious driving power’’ is difficult to understand. 

The book demonstrates the “utter devotion” of the author to his conviction 
that in the Synoptics (for the purposes of this book, Luke) one finds the only 
true picture of Jesus. He also demonstrates “prodigious driving power” in 
attacking his concept of Paul’s teachings. 


1The Quest. By Lawrence W. Neff. Emory University, Georgia, Banner Press, 1953. 
240 pp. $2.50. 
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The author is not antagonistic to the critical approach, for he denies Pauline 
authorship to I Corinthians 13 because “it just isn’t like Paul.” Yet he disre- 
gards all the results of critical New Testament study, dating the Gospel of 
Luke before Paul leaves for Rome and earlier than Mark; quoting the books 
of Timothy and Ephesians as writings of Paul; and even accepting II Peter as 
written by the apostle Peter. 

Paul was a Pharisaic Jew of the first century. He had a tremendous experi- 
ence in Damascus which changed him from a persecutor of Christianity to a 
Christian evangelist. As is true of many converts, he was most vigorous in his 
attack on what had been most important in his earlier views—the Law. 

His experience was highly emotional, and his life thereafter was charged 
with an overwhelming devotion to his task of carrying the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. He was filled with his message, yet not emptied of his earlier ways of 
thinking, his prejudices and his weaknesses. 

It would be a fascinating experience to read a book in which the intuitive 
insight of the novelist pushed beyond the limits set for the scholar to find 
answers for such questions as why Paul avoids the metaphor “Father,” why he 
appears frequently to have a low estimate of women, why he counsels against 
marriage, and a number of others. But this is not the book. This is rather an 
attack on Paul which blames him not only for his own mistakes, but also for all 
the interpretations which have grown up around his writings through the 
centuries. 





Investment Timing 


A Review by GEorGE S. CRAFT 


George 8. Craft, B.S. ’30, A.B. (Oxford University) ’32, formerly Dean of 
the School of Business Administration, is Vice President of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. C. Sidney Cottle, A.B. (Whitman College) ’31, M.B.A. 
(Stanford) ’34, Ph.D. (American University) ’46, is Professor of Business 
Administration, and William Tate Whitman, A.B. (Duke) ’29, A.M. 
(Duke) ’33, Ph.D. (Duke) °43, is Professor of Economics in the School of 


Business Administration. 


In about the most concise treatment possible, the authors have presented a 
highly informative and penetrating analysis of investment formula plans.’ 
This volume is for no novice or superficial student of investments; instead, it 
is obviously slanted at a relatively small group of professional investors, or— 
narrower still—professional investment managers. The reviewer, who has had 
some experience in investment analysis and management over a period of twenty 
years, would judge that this is probably the most comprehensive job yet done 
on the subject, and as such this work merits respect, attention, and study by 
this group of professionals and “sophisticated” investors in general. 

The material that is presented and analyzed has been painstakingly and 
consistently done, and the statistician who did the enormous amount of physical 


'[nvestment Timing: The Formula Plan Approach. By C. Sidney Cottle & W. Tate 
Whitman. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. x, 200 pp. $5.00. 
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testing and computing deserves notice, which he receives in the preface. His 
name is Joseph Airov, and he must be a patient gentleman as well as a meticu- 
lously accurate specialist. 

The two age-old problems in investment management have been selection 
and timing. It is the latter that occupies us in Messrs. Cottle and Whitman’s 
work, Selection is left for others to study. The authors have had to assume a 
selection, however, so as to test and to analyze, and have accomplished this by 
resorting to the use of certain respected and well-known market averages and 
indices, at the same time pointing out the pitfalls and fallacies in this selection. 
From an entirely practical viewpoint, their choice would seem fair and quite 
supportable. 

Prices of common stocks fluctuate and do so with more or less gusto. Formula 
plans of investment attempt to cope with these cyclical hazards and have come 
the closest to providing a significant technique. The authors are particularly 
adept at uncovering and explaining the basic or underlying reasons of each 
plan’s performance and in evaluating the assumptions upon which that plan is 
based. Splendidly prepared charts and tables appear frequently and are ex- 
tremely helpful in following through the arguments and analyses. 

Anyone whose vocation lies within the purview of this work knows and 
appreciates the aspects of simplicity and salability of a formula plan. Many 
plans are complicated, administratively expensive, and there is always the 
committee which must be “sold.”” The authors have very properly been con- 
cerned with this last aspect, and have put a great deal of stress on the factor of 
understandability. They state: 


As a practical matter, the adoption of a plan employing an intricate 
formula derived from involved statistical calculations or embodying com- 
plexities of any nature may be very questionable from the standpoint of 


many types of investors. 


This reviewer was much impressed with the careful manner in which the 
authors undertook to evaluate the factor of risk. Both capital and income risks 
arise primarily from the danger of buying stocks at unduly high prices. This 
hazard has seemed to increase over the past two or three decades. Formula 
plans have been devised, at least in part, to avoid such purchases at or near 
cyclical peaks, Whether formula plans will be a satisfactory answer for the 
future, only time will tell; and the authors are entirely candid when they say 
that there is always the possibility that any median employed in a plan will 
prove unsatisfactory. 

The authors demonstrate conclusively that there is nothing to support the 
popular assumption that a formula plan is a complete substitute for the exercise 
of judgment. Even in the most foolproof of the plans, that employing the 
“constant-ratio” principle, judgment must be exercised in selecting a level of 
the market at which the plan is initiated. In the more complicated “variable- 
ratio” plans, exercise of unfortunate judgment in selecting a future mid-point 
or range of market fluctuation can produce extremely unsatisfactory results. 

The authors have no pet theories and are not trying to sell anything. Their 
approach is always the analytical and the critical. Anyone who has a hankering 
to try a plan would do well to meditate a great deal, to read and to absorb all 
that Messrs. Cottle and Whitman have to say. However simple it sounds— 
and a formula plan is a device to make you “sell them when they are high and 
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buy them when they are low’—you will agree that there is nothing simple 
about it. Those who are in the midst of a formula plan, as are a number of the 
endowments, investment trusts, and insurance companies, will do well to give 
this book a sympathetic reading. 





Cornerstones of Confederate Collecting 


This is the third of Richard B. Harwell’s major contributions to Confederate 
bibliography, earlier studies having been Confederate Belles-Lettres, 1941, 
and Confederate Music, 1950. 


There is little profit or satisfaction in random and indiscriminate collecting. 
The value of a collection of books, whether in a private or an institutional 
library, depends on two basic factors: first, the plan or pattern of acquisition, 
and second, the presence of items of primary importance. Collectors worthy of 
the name specialize in clearly defined areas—autographs of Presidents of the 
United States or first editions of the Victorian novelists. They will, moreover, 
seek long and diligently for “high spots’”—holograph letters of Washington and 
Lincoln, or a prime Pickwick and Vanity Fair in parts. As the collection grows 
toward such completeness as may be possible it will steadily increase in value. 

Collectors of Confederate imprints have a field as closely defined as any 
known to bookmen: printed matter produced within the Confederate States of 
America between the passage of the Ordinance of Secession in Charleston, 
December 20, 1860, and General Order No. 54 of the Department of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and East Louisiana, Terms of Capitulation, published at Meridian, 
May 6, 1865. Within this period are listed some four thousand items. 

In so wide a range of materials as this output represents the collector, 
especially the private collector, needs landmarks to guide him. There are few 
who possess the first-hand knowledge that Mr. Harwell has gathered in the 
course of his organization of the Emory University Library collection and his 
collaboration on the catalogue of Confederate imprints shortly to be published 
by the Boston Athenaeum. 

This little book is the extension and revision of a paper read before the 
Caxton Club of Chicago in January 1950.' The author describes his purpose 
and method as follows: 


I cannot claim for every title outstanding importance or extreme rarity, 
but there is a flavor about each that is representative of a large segment 
of Southern thought and writing. . . . Ephemeral publications in general 
have been omitted. In selecting only one title in most of the categories, 
books of second importance in that category . . . have been excluded. Some 
effort to represent the accomplishments of the publishers as bookmakers 
has been made. This is a list of cornerstones. It is not a list of the twenty 
best or scarcest Confederate books, but of twenty books around which a 
Confederate collection can be built. 

1\Cornerstones of Confederate Collecting. By Richard Barksdale Harwell. Second 

Edition, with Facsimiles and an Introduction by Clifford Dowdey. Charlottesville, 


The University of Virginia Press for the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, 1953. 35 pp., 6 pl. $2.50. 
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The selections range from The Address of the People of South Carolina 

(1860) to Reports of the Operations of the Army of Northern Virginia 
( 1864), through John Esten Cooke’s Life of Stonewall Jackson, F. R. Gould- 
ing’s Young Marooners, and Augusta Jane Evans’s Macaria. These are not 
only cornerstones but “high spots.” It is gratifying to observe that only three 
of the twenty titles are wanting in Emory’s collection of imprints, which now 
includes more than 1600 items. 

Mr. Harwell’s brief notes present much out-of-the-way information about 
the books and their authors. The task he has set himself is one of description, 
not of argument, but his intent is obvious and admirable, that of projecting 
studies of the Civil War era in the South into the literary dimension. More of 
human interest and value is to be found there than in analyses of military 
strategy and tactics. 





Immortal ‘Tidings in Mortal Hands 


A Review by WILLIAM R. CANNON 


William R. Cannon was appointed Dean of the Can ler School of Theology 
in September 1953. Arthur James Moore, in addition to his duties as resi- 
dent Bishop of the Atlanta Area, is also presiding Bishop of the Geneva 
Area in nas and President of the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church. 


The missionary enterprise is the active definition of the Christian Faith. As 
the Person of our Divine Lord was defined for His followers by the redemptive 
work they saw Him do when He lived with them on earth, so likewise the 
philosophy of the Christian religion which He bequeathed to posterity is 
understood by each age which it confronts entirely through what it is able to 
do for those who embrace it. Jesus’ words, “Believe me for the very works’ 
sake,”’ perhaps appear to us as if they had been a concession to expediency ; but, 
if they were, it was because the Saviour knew that expediency sometimes is 
synonymous with necessity. And what is more necessary than for a person or 
for a society to save its own soul? 

Salvation, therefore, as it originates eternally in the merciful purpose of 
Almighty God and as it is proffered temporally through the agency of His 
evangelical emissaries is the majestic theme of Bishop Moore’s book, /mmortal 
Tidings in Mortal Hands.’ Consequently, that title is not a mere appeal to 
popular favor, as the superficial reader of a critical bent might be inclined to 
think, dismissing it as no more than a transcript of impassioned sermons de- 
signed to attract the sentimental and the pious. Rather that theme is a precise 
delineation of the contents of the book. 

The missionary enterprise, as here interpreted, is far more than an aspect of 
general progress or a phase of the humanistic impact of Western civilization 
upon primitive and savage peoples; it is the expression in time of the eternal 
concern of God Himself for His children, and likewise the human agency which 


1J{mmortal Tidings in Mortal Hands. By Arthur James Moore. Nashville, Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 128 pp. $1.75. 
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Divinity has used to translate that concern into redemptive reality in the lives 
of individual persons and in the collective life of societies and the world. The 
book does not deal, therefore, with the appropriation of salvation on the part 
of man, and one looks in vain for the definition and explanation of the pertinent 
terms of personal religion such as sin, conviction, faith, repentance, confession, 
justification, sanctification, etc. Bishop Moore has expressed his mind on that 
subject in his book of last year, The Mighty Saviour. Here one confronts the 
discussion, from a Christian viewpoint, of society, politics, the Church, and 
the Kingdom of God. Perhaps the best definition of the Church in contemporary 
literature (at least this reviewer knows of none better) is found in the first 
chapter of this book. 

The remaining four chapters develop in sequence the following subjects: the 
times in which the Church must announce its gospel and perform its work; 
the civilized orders which are exemplified in contemporary world life, the vari- 
ous mission fields (all of which the author has visited and in which he has 
worked) set against the background of racial and national distinctions, and 
the message of the Church to these missionary needs; and, finally, a critical 
appraisal of the message itself, ending of course in the glorious affirmation that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church and through His Corporate 
Body on earth can solve all problems and satisfy all needs. 

Bishop Moore is the great phrase-maker for the Methodist Church, and the 
book abounds in such pithy expressions as the following: [not] “the world 
owes me a living but I owe the world a life;” “There are no hermit nations 
today ;” “The set of any life is infinitely more significant than its setting. God 
judges every life not so much by its track as by its trend.’’ Consequently the 
book is clearly and precisely written, delightful to read, leaving one without 
any misunderstanding or doubt as to what the author means and giving in- 
formation and inspiration on every page. 


Likewise, the book is a wise and judicious appraisal of the missionary enter- 
prise by one of the greatest missionary statesmen of the Protestant world. It 
deserves the careful consideration of the scholar as well as the enthusiastic 
reading of the general public. It is one of the soundest and best contributions 
to the philosophy of Christian missions written in our time. 
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Community Educational Service 


An institution that aspires to be a great university has 
primary obligations in the fields of teaching and research. 
Today most universities have recognized a third major 
area of opportunity—direct community service. Here at 
Emory we think that there are many of our activities 
which reflect our commitment to this third large function 
of a university. A specific aspect of Emory’s work re- 
lated to serving such purposes is Community Educa- 
tional Service. 

This division is responsible for Emory’s contribution 
in the field of adult education. Its services include in- 
stitutes, program planning, the scheduling of lectures 
both on and off the campus, providing for concerts, and 
related activities. 

Community Educational Service is perhaps best 
known for its program of short courses open to the 
general public. Because this field of informal adult ed- 
ucation is an area in which the University enters into 
partnership with the community, expressions of the 
interests and opinions of the participants are continuous- 
ly invited. In the two years that the Short Course Pro- 
gram has operated, nearly 5,000 residents of metropolitan 
Atlanta have registered for these courses. Meeting on 
the campus once a week from 7:30 to 9:00 P.M., the 
classes are led by members of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity. The pattern of the courses varies from large 
lecture sections to intimate informal discussion groups, 
and the subject matter from Gardening to Shakespeare. 
During the fall of 1953 fourteen different courses are 
offered. 
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